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NEW PREFACE 



IFOUiaa?!! EX)ITI02Sr. 



The profound and awful mystery of the universe cannot 
fail to impress itself on every mind capable of the faculty 
of thought. Few there are who do not at times pause, 
each asking of himself questions like these — "How rose 
the host of worlds around me ? For what purpose were 
they created ? How am I connected with this august 
and wonderful creation ? And am I to behold it still in 
spirit^ when my short-lived frame shall have resolved 
itself to dust ?" 

In treating of the creation of the worlds in space, in- 
cluding our own planet, astronomers, if we speak in a 
general manner, may be divided into two parties. One 
party advocates the theory which would give to all 
worlds a common origin from nebulous matter, once 
distributed, it is supposed, through the universe. The 
theory has been termed the Nebular Hypothesis, and 
some observations regarding it will be found in the 
Notes at the conclusion of this Yolume. 
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The reasoner, on the* other side, upholds the more 
orthodox, and perhaps the more generally received 
opinion, that our sun and the planets, differing, as some 
of the latter do, the one from the other, in the nature of 
their substance, and in other characteristics, were not 
moulded by the Almighty in the manner alluded to, bat 
were separate and independent creations. At the same 
time, this theory fully admits that countless suns and 
mighty systems may have been created long before oar 
own ; nor does it contradict the geologist's staiemeat 
that untold ages elapsed after the primal formaikta of 
our globe, ere it was fitted to be the habitation of Ckwl's 
masterpiece— the end of his creative energies— man. 

Among other astronomical investigations, much atlen- 
tion has recently been directed to the physical coaatiia- 
tion of the sun ; and as life, and the well-being of oar 
system, entirely depend on the offices of our great, ceantitl 
luminary, the subject is one of paramount interest. We 
would, however, allude here only to that portion of the 
inquiry which relates to the momentous question—" The 
permanence, or gradual abatement of Solar light and 
heat." 

Some modem scientists undertake to prove that the 
sun's heat and light slowly diminish. How, they ask, 
can the sun, if debarred from any supply of fuel bam 
without, continue his primeval heat — heat obtained 
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sJly from the process of condensation ? Many in- 
is theories have been proponnded in reference to a 
le Solat fnel. Comets have been instanced as 
Qg combustible matter to the sun. Perhaps, how- 
bS plausible a hypothesis as any is that of Helmholtz, 
sting a continuous fall of meteors on the sun's 
B, keeping up heat by such collision. But the 
jf meteors, however numerous, which we know 
nd the sun, would at last be exhausted, and thus 
Qal heat would come to a close. That no apparent 
ition of the sun's light has taken place within the 
of history, forms, perhaps, no argument against 
Katrine of a "gradual dying out." Our historic 
of about three thousand years is but as a moment 
sun's vast existence — ay, it scarcely measures one 
on of his mighty heart. The fires of the sun, it 
id, so slowly cool, and the original heat radiates 
is stupendous mass so gradually into space, that no 
I power can calculate the imperceptible but in- 
G progress of Solar decay. 

belief is a melancholy one, and very depressing to 
nd that entertains it — the belief that the day will 
however remote, when our now glorious luminary 
lue no more rays out into the wide chambers of 
!, to gladden hill and valley, to paint the flower, 
pport exulting animal life. 
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Let US pause ere embracing sucli a doctrine as thi^ 
and ask — Can the work of an Almighty and a perfed 
Architect be thus imperfect and faulty ? Let ns rather 
say that our reasoning powers are imperfect and faulty. 
The notion of Solar decay may have strong bold on sosie' 
scientific minds, but let more hopeful spirits renounce ii^ 
contemplating a brighter side, and looking to a God of 
infinite power and goodness. Whatever His wisdoQi 
may decree in regard to the future of our system, let us 
rather believe that, even through " purifying fires " to 
come, we are progressing to some state higher and mofe 
beautiful than the state yet attained to, and that the 
worlds are advancing from perfection to perfection. 

Decay ? Death of the sun ? Improbable — impossible, 
if the architecture and engineering of the Almighty be 
good ! The question cannot be argued here at length, 
but we would venture to offer one remark, &om a 
scientific point of view, in reference to the continuance 
of the luminosity and heat of the sun, and we would 
endeavour to prove that the Creator's work can suSe^ 
no deterioration through the lapse of interminable years. 

Modem scientists have discovered, by means of the 
Solar Spectrum, that an atmosphere of hydrogen snr* 
rounds the sun, in a state of constant ignition. In 
addition to this gas, the burning vapours of many 
metals known to us on earth are detected, such as 
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nickel, potassium, iron, zinc, and others, and the flames 
thus produced are thought to be the source of h'ght and 
heat to our System. The discovery we all accept as a 
fact. But these gases, some physicists assert, now burn- 
ing with incredible fierceness, will, in accordance with 
a known law, slowly lose their energy, and also, for lack 
of fuel from without, cool down and contract, the con- 
sequence being a total cessation of heat and light. 

Our answer is deferentially, yet emphatically, given- 
One principle, pervading all Nature, saves it from ruin — 
the mysterious principle of which we know, as yet, com- 
paratively little — that energizing, subtile essence which 
can embrace the world in a second of time, and is 
intimately connected with all forms of life — in a word, 
Electricity is the great agent employed in perpetuating 
Solar heat and light. This is the view taken, in part, 
by the elder Herschel, and though much has been dis- 
covered since his day, still, to that famous philosopher, 
students will listen, and drink in sublime truths from his 
teaching. 

Electricity, subjected to the finest tests, has been 
found destitute of any weight ; many physicists, there- 
fore, hesitate to call this subtile, imponderable fluid a 
substance ; yet it is a simple element, and like simple 
uncompounded substances, it must be indestructible: 
hence, though exhibited in countless ways through all 
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time, it can never lose its inherent, marvellous powers, 
while, nnder certain conditions, no other element, pro- 
bably, in l^atnre, can evolve or canse heat so intense. 
The Chemist, by the electric current, can reduce all 
known metals not only to the liquid state, but positively 
to vapour. Electricity, then, it is proved, exists in con- 
stant activity on the sun's sur&ce, continuous streams, 
we are led to suppose, flowing around the Solar orb. 
Thus, through the operation of this *' Nature-fire," as it 
may be termed, we shall have hydrogen for ever burning, 
and the various metals will be held in vapour by the 
intense heat, no element wasting, or, for a^y physical 
reason, ever lessening its energy. Such are the grounds 
for pronouncing Electricity to be the cause of the etemify 
of the sun's heat and light ; therefore, if this theory be 
correct, whatever change our own earth, in the Divine 
purposes, may be destined yet to undergo, we need 
entertain no fear of "endless darkness and cold" one 
day enwrapping our world, and the perfect, harmoniouB^ 
and beautifal System to which we belong. 

In the following pages, we have very briefly contem- 
plated Creation during its early epochs, our principal 
object being to survey the earth's finished features, and 
to view Nature in her manifold aspects of beauty and 
grandeur. 

The recent discoveries of science, in the fields of 
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astronomy and geology, may give a &r greater antiquity 
to our earth, and throw back the event of man's creation 
to a period &r more remote than the date fixed by the 
old chronologists ; yet, it is submitted, that such dis- 
coveries, a few difficulties having been surmounted, go 
only to harmonise, and not clash, with the brief, but 
frequently misunderstood biblical narrative. 

With respect to the scenes of Nature offered to con- 
templation and study, principally in Europe and Asia, 
we liave depended as much on their historic associations 
for raising poetic interest, as on their visible charac- 
teristics. Body uninformed by spirit is dead ; so Nature, 
unconnected with the " doings " of intelligence and 
humanity, will little affeot the mind, or warm the heart. 

We have treated of the mystery of life, exhibited in 
the creation of flowers, trees, animals, and in those 
extraordinary microscopic beings, thousands of which 
exist on the surface of a leaf, or in a drop of water. 
From these studies we have ascended to man — the last 
and noblest of the creations of God, and we have glanced 
at some of the marvels associated with his physical 
being. 

The hypothesis, whether false or otherwise, put for- 
ward by a thoughtful writer, that our world is the most 
beautiful, and the most important of all the planetary 
bodieSi must be considered one of extreme interest. Yet 
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we by np means subscribe to the theory of Dr. Whewell 
in his " Plurality of Worlds," as regards his belief that 
oar earth is, as yet, the ouly inhabited globe in the 
universe. We believe that it is all but proved, from 
plain external evidence, that the planets of our system, 
Saturn perhaps excepted, have passed through their 
respective geological changes, and though one planet 
may differ from another in solidity of structure, we 
believe they have arrived at a condition in many points 
similar to that of our earth ; consequently it is presum- 
able that most of them support now their own rational 
populations. 

The material universe, as it may affect the final destiny 
of our race, forms the concluding portion of our subject ; 
and we have attempted to foreshadow what the future 
position of the spirit may be, in relation to our earth, 
and other worlds forming the visible creation of God. 
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The stellar universe — the period when worlds were not— the 
Omnipotent Mind — the Mosaic Record — Creation of the countless 
globes in space — Our sun one of the family of stars that compose 
the Milky- Way — Apostrophe to the sun— its nature considered. 
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Stars, that like golden letters shine, 
Writ on heaven's page by hand divine ! 
Isles in a sapphire ocean set ! 
Gems in the Almighty's coronet ! 
Ye stars that look so full of peace. 
Bidding each earth-born passion cease ! 
Tell me your secrets— is it true, 
Ye tiny points which speck the blue, 
That ye are worlds like our broad sphere, 

With seas, and continents, and mountains, 
Where rage volcanoes, storms career. 

And flowers breathe sweets, and sparkle fountains, 
God watching you from heaven's vast height. 
On your melodious paths of light ? 

Tell me your secrets, hanging there 
So purely radiant, calmly fair, 
B 2 
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Ye worlds behind your veils of glory ! 
Hath each its own celestial story ? 
Was there an hour when nothing shone, 
Those azure depths all waste and lone ? 
When, lighted only by the beam 
That must from Godhead ever stream, 
Angels, who crossed the vast profound. 
No sphered abode of beauty found ? 
No golden, tuneful orb to tell 
Where wonders, formed of matter, dwell ? 
No golden, tuneful orb to raise 

From Nature's organ wild and free — 

The rustling wood, the sounding sea — 
An anthem in its Maker's praise ? 

Thought wanders to those hours of prime, 
Ere pealed the uncast bell of Time, 
Ere man, at God's high bidding, rose. 
Or angels wept for human woes ; 
Ere He had orbed one shining globe. 
To spangle Nature's virgin robe. 
Uncreate ! the mind flics back 

Through vistas of a million years. 
And droops, and faints upon the track. 

Yet still one Spirit — God appears. 
No space without Him — no before ; 
The sea of ages hath no shore. 
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Unchanging beams His glory's ray, 

Ne'er lit, as ne'er to fade away — 

A fire, its essence hidden deep 

In its dread self, that still must keep 

Its holy splendour, burning through 

The gone, the now, the future, too. 

But finite mind must vainly climb 

To reach some thoughts, too vast, sublime : 

Enough to own, to feel, that God 

Knew no beginning ; Heaven was He ; 
Himself yon azure ever trod, 

Himself the past eternity ! 

Creation— worlds with all their dress 
Of regal pomp and loveliness. 
And firmaments with wonders rife, (') 
And Nature's store, and human life. 
Unformed, unwaked, a thought but lay, 

Deep in the Almighty Mind that hour : 
Oh ! grand conception I how shall clay 
Lift its weak voice, and how essay 

To trace faint shadows of His Power ? 
We seem but dying atoms thrown 
By God on earth, yet still his own : 
And He, whose love can stoop to hear 

The tiny sky-bird's song of praise. 
Bids us approach, and, void of fear, 

Our thoughts and longings heavenward im^\ 
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He will not frown that man presume 

To ponder, faltering and in gloom, 

His lofty laws, or humbly dare 

To read his works, sublime or fair ; 

Yet, oh ! we grasp, through sense and soul, 

How small a part of that great whole. 

Creation's marvels ! like the hand 

Which lifts one shell from ocean's strand, 

Or shakes a dew-drop from the thorn, 

When glittering myriads bead the Morn. 

And why should proud Creation rise ? 
Roll suns and planets through the skies ? 
Why, girt by angels pure and blest. 
Did God call man from Nature's breast ? 
He could not gain, on Heaven's high throne, 
More glory than around him shone : 
He could not crave more praise than rang 
In listening skies, when seraphs sang. 
No ; he would gem the broad abyss 
With worlds of beauty, life, and bhss. 
Only to flash, through wider bound. 
The gifts of mercy, love, around ; 
That countless breathing forms might know 
Thy joy, existence ! here below. 
Blessings should warm more hearts than beat 
In populous Heaven ; and feelings sweet 
Should thrill in mortals, till the day 
That gives their dnst to parent clay, 
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And wafts their souls to spheres more bright, 
Where wander streams of living light, 
And spirits have no fleshly bars, 
And Bliss hath roofed her home with stars. 
Oh ! yes, Creation, planned above, 

Was but for Mercy's stream a vent ; 
The outgushings of eternal love. 

Ay, love's sublime embodiment. — 
Ancient of days, the Hebrew told 

Earth's wondrous story all so well, 

That, as we read, our bosoms swell, 
And every word seems penned in gold. 
Science, if rightly held her wand, 
And keen Discovery's searching hand, 
Bring nought that Kecord's truth to shake ; 
And where they seem bold strife to make. 
That strife at Wisdom's touch shall fly. 
E'en as the bow which spans the sky, 
Though varied hues the arch may fill. 
Is but harmonious beauty still. 

Stooping from glory's dwelling-place, 
God's viewless spirit moved through space ; 
It filled all depths before that hour. 
But now it breathed creative power. 
He spoke — and down the dumb profound. 

The whispered word awakening flew. 

Thrilling the gulfs of ether through, 
Beyond the thunder^s loudest sound. 
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He willed — and searching virtue went, 
Power from a source mysterious sent, 
Swift as thought's beam- outstripping flight, 
Throughout the conscious infinite. 
Creator I whether thy strong hand 
Did gather up, like golden sand. 
On ether's waiting, boundless plains. 
The vaporous fire and burning grains, 
There for eternal ages spread, 
Part of thine essence, grand and dread ; 
Or thou didst bid all matter rise. 
Instantly flashing midst the skies; 
We know that, at thy mighty call, 
Nature sprang forth, and darkness' pall 
No longer gloomed, for ancient Night 
Cower'd, died, before thy spoken — Light ! 
Atom joined atom, spheres were made. 
Strong laws would all their mass pervade ; 
A quickening influence, power divine. 
Worked out the Godhead's grand design. 

Arise, Archangel I gaze— no more 

Immensity is void or dim ; 
Seraphs, whose bosoms burn, adore, 

And knowledge-seeking cherubim ! 
Behold the work of love and power. 
Planned from a far, eternal hour ! 
Mark new-born Nature's forms, that glow 
Wherever ye climb, or plunge beVo^ \ 
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Hung upon nothing, 'midst the blue, 
Globes, strange as dazzling, awe the view, 
Self-luminous each mighty ball, (*) 

With subject orbs around them sweeping, 
Held by attraction's viewless thrall. 

Each balanced sun its station keeping ; 
And there they shine, God's lamps on high. 
Lighting the palace of the sky ; 
And countless that bright host afar. 
Yet guarded, tended, each fair star ; 
Countless, as aftei*wards on earth 
Fire-flies in woods had nightly birth, 
Phosphoric sparkles lit the main, 
Or flowers in summer dressed the plain. 
And yet between the nearest spheres. 

Seeming close-knit, the gulf which lay, 

The tube- shot ball, that dashed its way, 
Would cross not in a thousand years ; (') 
While a swift angel, whose bold flight 
Should match the speed of darting light. 
His task from orb to orb to wend. 
One second on its zone to spend — 
Task that commenced when Adam rose — 

Might til] this hour through space have run. 
Nor brought his journey to a close, 

But found that jouraey just begun ! 

Now from the outer system turn— 
Those altar-Gres that glow and burn, 
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Live world -sparks scattered far and near, 
Heaven's deep abyss to illume and cheer; 
Behold a nobler sun arise, 
The favoured of the flaming skies, 
And planets to be Heaven's own care. 
Beyond all globes in fields of air. — 
One of that mass of stars, which throw 

A milky blaze across the sky, (*) 
Curved like the hunter's graceful bow, 

And stretching tow'rd infinity ; 
So rich, so beautiful the zone. 
As if some hand o'er heaven had thrown 
Myriads of pearls that softly shone ; 
Or angels, with fine, glittering ore. 
Had paved the broad, cerulean floor, 
Down-sloping from the Eternal's throne — 
One of the lights of that fair band. 

But burning near the glimmering rim. 

Where stars spread scantier and more dim — 
Our sun flashed forth at God's command. (*) 

Thou globe ! beyond the grasp of thought. 
Mighty, august, with mystery fraught ! 
The planets, massed in one, would be 
But smallest fragment struck from thee ; (*) 
Proud Jove beside thee shrinks, and seems 
The pigmy of a giant's dreams. 
Earth but an insect on the plain, 
Buzzing 'round some huge lion's iivatve. 
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Stupendous AYorld ! to mortals here, 
A marvel, glory, yet a fear. 
Eude mind once deemed thee living fire, 
A hell whose flames can ne'er expire ; 
And some have hailed thee Nature's god, 
Smiling warm blessings on the sod, 
Ruling the universe by light, 
Gk)od in thy terror, kind in might. 

O sun ! though man hath turned his gaze, 
Uncounted ages, to thy blaze. 
Thy flaming forehead in the skies 
Still wakes the wonder of the wise. 
We look on thee, and cannot tell 
How force, so dread, in dust can dwell, 
And half conceive that God hath given 

Life to thy quick, exciting beams. 
For ever darting, filling heaven ; 

A life that passeth human dreams. 
Daring conjecture can but show 

What thy refulgent orb may be, 
And how, eternal in its flow, 

Unchanged, undimm'd, light pours from thee. 
What dazzles us, and sends so far 
Light, heat, to bless each grateful star, 
We deem electric clouds that pass 
Above dense clouds, which gird thy mass. 
Their force all outward, and below 
Casting through air a genial glow : 
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Thus, cool as earth, may smile thy globe, 
And draped in verdure's emerald robe, (^) 
With bounding rivers, wooded hills, 
With isly seas, and moss-lipped rills. 
And gales that toy with honied flowers, 
And birds that pipe in greenwood bowers. 
Beauty, despite what fear may tell 
Of fiery seas that 'round thee swell, 
Crowning thee, 'midst the wondering skies, 
A never-fading paradise. 

Majestic sun ! Creation's boast ! 

Eang of the sky, thou well art called, 

Planets and moons by thee enthralled, 
Swaying their pale, obsequious host. 
They cannot fly attraction's spell. 

Eternal sweeping round thy throne, 
Looking to thee who rul'st them well. 

Obeying God and thee alone. 
Giver of life, and light, and bliss ! 

Creation revels at thy fountains. 

Grassing her glens, and brightening mountains ; 
How would she pine, deprived thy kiss ! 
Parent of balm-distilling showers. 
That make earth laugh with corn and flowers ! 
Painter ! whose brush each hue bestows 
On all that lives, or moves, or glows I 
That turns to roses Morning's pillow. 
And spreads the blue on Ocean's \>i\\o^ *, 
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No clouds o'er western hills that sail, 
No infant flower that pranks the vale, 
No emerald leaflet on the tree, 
But win their beauteous tints from thee. 
Thou seem'st to Nature's brightened whole, 
What God appears to deathless soul : 
The burning centre see Him shine 
Of all in mind we hail divine. 
Strengthening our weakness by His might, 
Dispensing blessings e'en like light. 
So thou, O sun ! dost reign on high, 
Centre of glory in our sky. 
Bringing to dead material things, 
Life, beauty, on thy dazzling wings. 
Supporting worlds that speed their way. 
Rejoicing in thy far-spread ray. 
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The great interval of time, the geological era, supposed to have 
elapsed. Angels, to witness the remoulding and beautification of 
our earth, cross space. The great change effected on the Earth's 
surface preparatory to the advent of man. Prominent features of 
the Creation — the moon - survey of our world by angelic intelli- 
gences — Hymn of the Angels. 

I 
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Time drives his steeds — the ages slow ; 
Trees spring, and palm-marged rivers flow ; («) 
Hills tower, again are downward hurled, 
Huge monsters walk our troubled world. 
But oh ! no human smile or tear 
As yet beams joy, or softens here. 
Change first must come, and sweep away 
All that would give frail man dismay, 
Love, gentleness, good angels, sent 
To tame each raging element ; 
And where mad chaos reigned awhile. 
Sweet Harmony must shed her smile ; 
c 
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For Natare, chasing storm and night, 
Must rise in glory and in light, 
To welcome that embodied beam 

Which drew from God*s high essence birth, 
Pure, sinless, as a seraph's dream — 

Man, soon to tread exultant Earth. 

In those yonng days celestial forms 

Descended oft Grod*s worlds to view, 
Coming from spheres where raged no storms. 

Swift-gliding down the beam-paved blue. 
Now where pnre ether stillest lies, 
This side the gates of paradise, 
A wreath of silvery radiance glows. 
And brighter every moment grows ; 
Snow-soft, but vapours float not there, 
While meteors could not gleam so fair. 
And now from neighbouring stars are seen 
Beautiful forms, and as they lean 
Ghraceful on air, the living wing 

Aside the luminous ether dashes. 
But, like the sun, it seems to bring 
Its own fair light, and quivering fling 

A glory 'round in ceaseless flashes ; 
While, far behind, a thin, white line. 
On empty space, doth glance and shine. 
Which less and less arrests the eye. 
Faint as sweet dreams of joys gone by. 
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Till all the beateons foam-tints fiee, 
Melted into infinitj. 

The angels reach our System now, 
A halo circling each young brow, 
For age, which all things earthly own. 
To heaven's bright children is unknown, 
Eternity but adding grace 
To airy form and radiant face. 
Cleaving the blue, with wings that seem 
Expanded opal in the beam, 
Down curving the bright beings fly, 
A lengthened iris in the sky. 
Their eyes like sun-pierced sapphires gleam, 
Or stars soft-mirrored in a stream ; 
Amaranths of heaven are brightly twined 
In golden locks that float behind. 
And each white hand is meekly pressed, 
Pure snow upon a snowy breast. 
They plunge amid the sun's full rays, 
Undazzled by his ardent blaze ; 
They pass small Mercury's finished globe, 
Draped in a beamy, gorgeous robe, . 
And as soft Venus, in swift motion, 
"With woods, and hills, and isle-gemmed ocean. 
Glides on her course, a rapture-hymn 
Bursts from the admiring Seraphim. 
These planet-worlds hath Qod arrayed 
In beantj Brst, and perfect made ; (*) 
c2 
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Though mightier wander in the skies, 
And lovelier soon will charm their eyes. 

Ay, lovelier — this celestial band 

Hath left awhile yon courts divine, 
To view a work most bright, most grand, 

A work where chief Heaven's love will shine ; (*°) 
A calmed, re-moulded, varied sphere. 
Beyond all globes to Godhead dear. 
Laughing in bloom, with wonders teeming, 

Where soul will burn of higher worth 
Than star or sun, so proudly beaming. 

And oh, this favoured world is — Earth ! 

We, short-lived offspring of the sod, 

Mete time by our poor dying flame ; 
To Him, the ne'er-beginning God, 
' . An age, a million, are the same. 
Earth had seen changes vast and dire. 
Mountains upheaved, flood, earthquake, fire ; 
Benign Creator ! such his will. 
Good rained from clouds of seeming ill. 
Preparing — wisdom's wondrous plan — 
A gorgeous home for unborn man : 
Till now, arrived the eventful hour. 
He, the life-giver, lord of power. 
Will fashion, from wild Chaos' tomb, 
A world of beauty, joy, and bloom — (") 
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In ether's sea a blessed isle, 
A glory, if no crime defile, 
A concentration of each smile ! 

'Twas done — the Almighty breathed the word, 

And Nature started as she heard ; 

Her realms that searching whisper filled, 

No height but shook, no depth but thrilled. 

'Twas done — grim Darkness sullen spread 

Her late black- mantling wing, and fled ; 

C!onfusion rising, with a yell, 

Glared round, and hurried back to hell ; 

Terror, and her pale sister, Fear, 

Who long had walked on plains of fire. 

And climbed the red volcanic spire, 
Exulting as by Nature's bier. 
Resigned their haunts, and, flying far, 
Sought refuge in that wandering star. 
The baleful comet, destined there. 

With white flame-vapour sicklied o'er. 
Ghost-eyes, and fury-flying hair. 

To awe the worlds for evermore. 

Now, scattering mists, came lovelier Light, 
Wreathing with smiles Earth's ancient face ; 

Wilds laughed, and settling seas rolled bright ; 
On tip-toe walked young Joy and Grace. 
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Fair Order struck her silver shell, 
And, by its sweet harmonious speU, 
The breath of Deity, sent balm 
To Nature's heart, and brought her calm. 
Cloud-wafted, each with rosy crown, 
Love, Peace, and (Gentleness came down, 
And sat where Buin gloomed before. 
And smiled where raged the fiend Uproar. 
From mountain-peak, to valley's sod, 
Creation stretched her arms to God. 

Hail Beauty ! never till this hour 

So largely granted to a world — 
A world that drinks thy nectarous shower. 
When Morning decks her spangled bower. 

Till Night's starr'd banner is unfurled : 
Descend, ye seraphs ! stoop and see 
How fair a thing our Earth can be, 
Gliding triumphant through the sky. 
To God-breathed, golden harmony I 
Mark the green woods that tuft the mountain. 
The moss, like eye-lids, round the fountain. 
Whose sparkling tears so purely glow, 
They brighten all things as they flow. 
The plant and flower in sweets repaying 
Those gathered tears, amid them straying. 
Follow the river bold and bright, 
Bushing down vales in joyous might, 
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Like some young giant, trying first 

The strength that would each bound o'erburst. 

O angel-travellers ! journeying here, 

To view the marvels of our sphere, 

Pause; as ye wing by yon white shore, 

Ghize on the storm-lashed foaming wave, 
And drink the deep, awakening roar, 

A living voice by cliff and cave, 
A trumpet of sky-filling sound. 
Nature's large organ pealing 'round : 
Say, in your reahns of light and bliss, 

Is scene more glorious, more sublime ? 

Scene mirroring Qod, defying time. 
Scene more exalting, grand than this ? 
In Ocean's might, and endless flow. 
The Eternal gives our souls below, 
A transcript of himself, to raise 

The grovelling mind from meaner things ; 
On his own face we may not gaze, 
But here, rapt, awed, we hymn his praise, 

And mount on Thought's sublimest wings. 

Fair creatures of the sky ! alight 
On this green hill, as coming Night 
Dons silently her ebon dress, 
And walks the world in stateliness ! 



! 
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When contemplation views the stars, 
Like everlasting, golden bars, 
Between her and the glorious land 

Where God doth veil his brow in beams, 
And wanders many a seraph-band. 

Beside the eternal amber streams : 
When in the dell the night- worm glows. 
And the deep beauty of repose 
Lies on a world, its great heart still. 
Skies bending down to kiss the hill. 
Music in leaves and lapsing rill : 
When every flower hath sealed her eye, 
And every stream runs darkling by. 
And loveliest hues in shadow fall. 
While indistinctness mantles all. 
See what design and anxious love 
Creative Power hath shown above ! 
Design which placed a moon so near, 
Turning to earth her faithful sphere ; 
And love that bids her crescent shine — 
Lamp watchful trimm'd by hand divine, 
That never wastes the while it bums, 
As light were stored in silver urns. 
And, hid in shade, again returns. 

Thou moon, sweet Ministress of good ! 
Soothing, while hallowing solitude. 
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Now rising with new radiance crowned, 
To walk for ever yon profound, 
What unborn millions will on thee 
Look from the waste, the pathless sea, 
To guide them on their darkening way. 
Blessing thy calm, benignant ray I 
Yet, gentle lady of the skies I 

With whitest flowers around thy brow, 
And tenderest dreams in mildest eyes. 

Sorrow to thee will love to bow. 
Thy step so still along the blue. 
Thy beams, if smiles, seem tear-drops too. 
Shed softly down but coldly bright, 
Making more mournful mourning Night ; 
Yes, in white vestments thou art clad. 
To show thy stricken heart is sad. 
Like grieving vestals, who below, \ 

When death lays some young sister low, v 

Steal on and weep in weeds of snow. — ) 

O Moon ! thy tale thou wilt not tell. 
But in thy heart there seems to dwell 
A sorrow that, makes pale thy cheek. 
And yet thou look'st so blandly meek, 
We love thee, and would scarce desire 

To see thy languid, placid eye 
More brightly lit with golden fire ; 

Some memory in thy breast doth lie, 
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Silently, slowly, feeding there ; 
And thou mast move sedate and fair. 
And ofttimes pine and fade away, 
With shrinking orb and lessening ray, 
Through the long cycle of thy years, 
A thing of beauty, love, and tears. 

Gome, seraphs ! view this carpet spread. 

Enamelling earth's cheqaered floor ; — 
The bosky Yale, the hill's dew'd head, 

The sky-roofed plain, the river's shore. 
Are green, all living green, e'en meet 
For holy angels' shining feet. 
Then, too, the varied host behold 

Of herb and plant, and tree and flower, (") 
Of every tint — white, green, and gold — 
Of every size, and graceful mould. 

Countless as drops in April's shower. 
Creation's affluent, bounteous lord. 

From the full storehouse of the sky, 
A myriad glorious things hath poured. 

And bids them bloom beneath his eye ; 
All, all were thoughts in that great Mind, 
Spirit exhaustless, wise as kind I 
Thus to adorn our world, and give 
The germs by which those beauties live. 
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That Earth may never lose her dress 
Of primal, bride-like loveliness. 

Though monsters once roamed land and sea, 

Long have their races passed away ; 
From hoary, gone eternity. 

Life springs again all fresh and gay. 
Ye cherubs ! mark a wonder now. 

The secret fire of being rise — 
Atoms arranged, ye know not how. 

The working brain, the raptured eyes ; 
Self-motion, and the eager will 
Inspiring dust, and guiding still. 
The grasshopper that courts the sun. 

The graceful stag that scours the plains. 
Both have from God this being won, 

And both Heaven's watchful love sustains : 
O life I blest life ! howe'er arrayed, 
Lofty or low, in light or shade, 
For life alone this world was made ! — 
Vast skill, invention, that could frame, 
And warm such things with vital flame ! 
While mere existence — earth to press, 
Or breathe free air — ^was blessedness. 

Hark ! from the branchy groves they hear 

Mellifluous lays in concert swelling. 
From myriad bills outgushing clear, 

Their rapture to glad Nature teWmg ; 



\ 
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Yes, bliss doth prompt the wild-bird's song, 

F.or God doomed nothing here to woe ; 
Like a great stream the world along, 

Love's unexhausted waters flow ; 
And not more stars to heaven belong, 

Than heart-born joys abound below. 

As trilled those warblings soft as dew, 
Ere earth sweet human music knew, 
The angels for a moment thought 

They heard the strains of their own bowers, 
And sympathetic ardour caught. 

And, rising from a bank of flowers, 
They spread their pinions wide on air, 
Giving and breathing fragrance there ; 
And looking upwards to the sun, 
As flowers will look, sweet day begun. 
Each brow more bright than noontide's blaze. 
They softly poured their song of praise. 



The Angels' Hymn to the Earth. 

We have swept, with eager and wondering eyes, 
Thro' the worlds that chequer the floor of the skies ; 
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We have wing'd our way up, more rapid than light, 
To the spheres that roof Heaven's luminous height ; 
Yet, awed by their grandeur, tho' dazzled we bow, 
We have found, Earth I none lovely as thou. 

We have stood on the beautiful mountains of Mars, 
For we know all the names man will give to the stars ; 
Skimmed Jove's mighty seas, now brilliant, now dark. 
Whose waters might bear thy whole globe as an ark ; 
But nor mountains, nor seas, in splendour may shine. 
Crowned, O Earth I with a beauty, a glory, like thine. 

We have leant beneath tower-high, magnificent trees. 
That in Saturn voice organ-like tones to the breeze ; 
We have culled the bright roses in Venus that bloom, 
Where all is warm sunshine, song, and perfume ; 
But no trees rival those on thy green-swelling hills, 
No flowers match the sweet ones that hang o'er thy rills. 

Earth ! beautiful Earth ! thou walkest the sky, 
'Neath the care of God's hand, and the smile of his eye ; 
Bird, beast, plant and tree, while they joy in the light, 
Are.nursed by His love, and upheld by His might ; 
Tho' all the vast globes His goodness avow, 
No world, peerless Earth ! is so favoured as thou ! 

Roll on, with thy moon, thro' the rapturous hours, 
Thy hills bright with streams, thy vales full of flowers I . 
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EoU on 1 world of hannonj ! fair as sublime, 
Never lovely as now, since the dawn of yonng Time ; 
We will laud thee for ever, and sing of thy worth, 
Dear to God and his angels, magnificent Earth 1 
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Order established in the re-arranged material world ; but matter, 
however lovely or sublime its aspects may be, is subordinate to 
mind, and meant only as a theatre for its display.— Garden of Eden 
—the Nightingale — Assemblage of spirits in Paradise to witness the 
creation of man — his instantaneous rise from dust — Woman — 
description of her first appearance— her first prayer — the union. 
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The world was finished ; Order's lyre 
Charmed Nature's soul with notes of fire ; 
On land, on sea, through realms of air, 
All was harmonious, all was fair ; 
Free, true, and without clashing, went 
The wheel of each ruled element. 
The smile of God in sunshine spread 
On grass-green plain, and mountain's head ; 
The voice of God breathed holy, low, 
In incense-wind, and river's flow, 
Or rose in majesty, where waves 
Their trumpets blew from primal caves. 
His love looked down from every star. 
That, like an eye, watched earth afar ; 
And His fond care the queen of Night 
Spoke from her silvery turret-height. 
Waving her welcome torch on high, 
For darkling Earth to journey by. 
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Content and joy, pure crystal springs, 
Came gushing as from some great urn— 

The grateful heart of happy things ; 

And Love, with overshadowing wings, 
Tow'rd all Creation seemed to yearn. 

Yes, earth was finished, that bright hour, 
A proud display of skill and power, 
A wonder of material grace. 

But spirit-world lacked something yet, 
A gem that had not found a place 

In Nature's gorgeous coronet. 
Full was her swelling, thankful breast, 
Beast, insect, bird, alike were blest ; 
Yet Earth, howe'er superb or grand, 

Was but unconscious matter still. 

It could not think, or feel, or thrill, 
Or bless its Maker's plastic hand ; 
While the gay creatures of his care. 
That cropped the herb, or winged the air. 
Though they might bask in God's warm sun, 

Ejiew nought of Him who bade it shine. 
Knew nothing how their life begun. 

Of watchful love, or laws divine : 
They breathed the gale, and drank the river, 

Eavished with all the senses yield. 
But could not thank the bounteous Giver, 

To them mind's inner volume sealed : 
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Their thoughts went downward, not on high ; 
Lost on the dull, unheeding eye. 
The glories spirit can but see, 
AQ, all that tells of Deity ! 

The worid was lonely ; vacant, blind. 

Its valleys, woods, and hills appeared, 

A solitude of beauty reared. 
And hung in space — it wanted mind ! 
It wanted some high soul to dwell 
In thought upon the Visible ! 
To grasp, admire the beauties round, 

And while at Nature's shrine it glowed. 
Or hung entranced on hue or sound, 

To feel whence all those beauties flowed ; 
To soar above the sun-warmed sod. 
To read in all things present God ; 
To live for some high, noble aim. 
And feed devotion's hallowed flame : 
Oh ! earth lacked such a soul, to be 
Shrined in thy depths, humanity ! 
Nought but Almighty skill could give, 

Married to dust, such subtile powers. 
And bid the thinking wonder live. 

The immortal, though in mortal bowers : 
Yet this was God's eternal plan — 
What earth now asked, was — lordly man I 
i> 2 
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Shines out one truth — the mighty Mind, 
From past eternity, designed 
A being matter-formed, yet crowned 

With viewless, everlasting fire. 
Who, while in life's poor prison bound, 

Should, god-like, 'mid his chains aspire. 
For this high creature earth was moulded. 
Its varied glories were unfolded ; 
For him blew winds, swept wafting waves, 
Gold, gems, were stored in secret caves. — 
Behold, ere called life's bliss to share, 
The home for man, God's love and care 
In beauty formed — a spot more bright 
Than yet had ravished angels' sight, 
Amidst the world-filled infinite. 

Eden — how soothing-sweet the word ! 
Like music in our childhood heard. 
It melts into the soul, and seems 
An angel's call in blessed dreams. 
Ages have driven their iron share 

Along our world, and tempests black 
Have withered up the fresh and fair. 

Yet still the yearning heart looks back 
On those celestial hours of prime, 

And asks if ever, ever more. 
Amid the waste of coming time, 

A spot will bloom on earth's vexed shore. 
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Another Eden, where our fears, 

Our griefs, shall take them wings of lightness, 
And where those oft sad-flowiug tears 

Shall rain themselves away to brightness ? 
Where sufferings will be memories faint, 

Lost in the exalted, joyous ** now," 
Nor crime, nor passion, live to taint 

The whiteness of the virtuous brow ? 
Oh, blissful Eden I while we dwell 
On all thy glories ere man fell, 
We nurse the hope our souls shall see. 
When from lifers chains and darkness free, 
A home of peace and joy, like thee. 

Near where the Orient sunbeams fall 
On gem-rich hills that, like a wall. 
Bound the wide plain, where Tigris laves 
Drear deserts now, and empires* graves, (") 
Famed Eden bloomed ; all, all around. 
Trees, rivers, flowers, the turf-green ground. 
Owned the bland touch of Him, whose breath 

Can summon verdure from cold stone. 
Quicken dull torpid paths of death. 

Life's deep-hid secrets His alone. 
The spot looked more than earthly fair. 
Yet flashed no scene unearthly there ; 
Young Nature reigned in sweetest guise. 
Sloped mounds, curved streams, spiead «XV W^ ^"^^"S.^ 
And life drank rapture at her eyes. — 
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O region blest ! where never came 

Hoar Winter with its nipping blast, 
Bat Summer warmed with genial flame. 

Or Spring her garlands 'round her cast. 
Cherubs along green alleys strayed, 
Their beamy wings amid the shade. 
Like crimson clouds, as day grows dim, 
A-blaze upon the horizon's brim ; 
Or on the walls, in flashing sheen. 
They moved and watched the hallowed scene ; 
Yet creeping flowers those walls so dressed, 
That while their blooms soft footsteps pressed, 
Eyes scarcely, from white flowers, might know 
The angels* pacing feet of snow. 

The streams, which kissed the living banks, 

Kan smooth and winding, deep and clear, 
Now edged by graceful willow-ranks. 

Now tufted palms approached so near, 
That every long leaf mirrored lay, 
On waves that crept and stole away. 

With murmurs musically low ; 
While many a lily at the brink, 
Pressed down her lips of gold to drink. 

And, drinking, lovelier seemed to blow. 
In freshest emerald spread the turf, 

Save where 'twas pranked with bells of white, 
As on green waves you mark the surf, 
Silvenng beneath the moon's ip«X^\\^\i\.. 
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Trees of each varied, graceful leaf, 
From the tall palm's heaven-kissing sheaf. 
To the low-drooping, glossy ash. 

And sweet acacia-shrubs, where oft 
The fire-fly loves at eve to flash, 

And glow-worms light their lamps so soft — 
Trees dignified, made rich the scene ; 
Here o'er a rivulet taught to lean ; 
Here tufting some smooth velvet knoll, 

Till gay it looked with kingly crown ; 
There towering high, like some raised soul 

On humbler spirits gazing down ; 
Now casting masses of brown shade. 
Where sky-pure founts, upbubbling, played — 
Founts that, with whispering boughs above. 
Made answer to the cooing dove, 

Or in the breathless hush of noon, 

Or when walked Heaven the vestal moon, 
Plained soft, like Nature's sigh of love. 

Fruits angels, ravished, might behold. 

Hung round their vegetable gold ; 

Some like good deeds before Heaven done, 

Displayed their richness in the sun ; 

And some, like modest worth, were seen I 

Half peeping from their veil of green, > 

Yet all the brighter for their screen. ) 

In bloom the grape and nectarine vied, 

The orange £amed in conscious pride-, 
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The peach put on its pale-red robe, 
The melon swelled its yellow globe. 
More large, more luscious than the rest, 

From its ripe weight all low depending, 
Steeped through with sunbeams from the West, 

Musk-odours to each zephyr lending, 
The " fatal fruit " its beauty sliowed, 
And sweetly, wooingly it glowed. 
As if no misery, wrong, or ill. 

Those orbs that might heaven's trees adorn, 
Gould from their fragrant heart distil. 

To death-doomed millions yet unborn. 

Then flowers of every breath and hue. 
That no decay or fading knew. 
Immortal on this happy ground, 
Seemed dropped like gems, or rained around ; 
For thick on every slope they sprung. 
And thick o'er every fountain hung. 
Thick waved on knoll, from rock of gray, 
And climbed and clasped each bending spray. 
Here flowers would yellow laps unfold. 
Till shone the turf, rough, fretted gold ; 
And banks of flowers rich hues displayed. 
As if of fallen rainbows made. 
Their glowing tints along that shore 
Fixed by strong spells, to change no more. — 
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Thon rose ! thou jasmine ! daffodil ! 

Bright oflfspring half of earth and air — 
Myriads that Nature's garland fill ! 

A God designed, and made ye fair ; 
For beauty is his joy, and still 

Flowers are the nurslings of his care : 
What were the world without you ? dim 

As Night without her stars would be ; 
And dull as skies, no clouds to skim, 

And grace their blue monotony : 
With rich tiax Earth's brows ye bind ; 

Flowers are the jewels on her dress ; 
As virtues beautify the mind. 

Ye clothe the world with loveliness : 
E'en this blest spot which angels prize. 
Wanting your tints, and fragrant sighs, 
Would scarce be beauteous paradise. 
Ye make it now most gay, enchanted. 

And prodigal, to each soft gale. 
Your pure and honied breath is granted ; 

And seraph-forms, in many a vale, . 
Glide with your petals in their hair. 
Confessing, as your sweets they share, 
'Tis flowers that charm the soul and sight, 
'Tis flowers make Eden all so bright. 

£ut when did Eden loveliest look ? 
'Twas ever glorious as a dream. 
Gay when the sun his bed forsook, 
And birds, too, woke to greet Tdis \)eaHi, 



} 
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Hymning on each white-blossom'd tree, 

Or darting up with eager wings, 
To pour out more felicity, 

As their small hearts were music-strings. 
'Twas ravishing when midday glowed. 
And palm-marged streams in coolness flowed, 
And pulsing airs were all perfume. 
Tree-vistas, pillared aisles of bloom. 
Casting around cathedral shade. 
By resting angels holy made. 

Yet Eden the divinest grew. 

When Day his farewell glances threw. 

And draped with scarlet western skies, 

To make his exit rich and bright. 
Weeping to leave sweet paradise, 

But all his tear-drops gems of light, 
And turning, as they flowed, to gold ; 
When, far as spirits might behold. 
River, and grove, and tufted hill. 

Burned in the effulgence of his eye, 

And all things seemed, like him, to sigh, 
Grown at his parting mute and still : 
Yet *twas not sorrow brooding there ; 
A something holy hushed the air — 
The world was at its evening prayer. 

Then, too, when o'er the garden rose 
That pilgrim Trio ne'er takes repose, 
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Night's shining daughter, proud yet sweet, 
Walking blue heaven with naked feet, 
Down-beaming soft and hallowing smiles, 
Silvering the trees, the river's isles. 
Crisping with sparkles all the streams, 
And blessing flowers with happy dreams ; 
How beautiful, entranced, and calm, 

The scene that ruin never knew I 
When not a zephyr stirred the palm, 

And all Creation breathless grew ; 
When Meditation raised her eye 
From earth to God's exalting sky ; 
And Silence sat on some green mound. 
Watching her slumbering empire round ; 
For living things had crept to rest, 
By dews of kind oblivion blest ; 
One but awake — in after day 

The lover's loved, romantic bird ; 
If now he charms Night's hour away. 
How heavenly sweet his fluting lay, 

'Mid Eden's shades of glory heard ! 

On yon moon-silvered tree he sits. 
But sings not by gay wayward fits ; 
One mellow stream continuous flows. 
Louder as brighter moonshine glows. 
His heart-lay thrills the air along. 
Heard e'en to Eden's jaspar wall ; 
And fet that bird so frail and smaW— 
A marvel seems bis mighty song \ 
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Note upon note mounts quick and clear, ^ 

As if he wished the skies to hear, V 

And draw admiring angels near. J 

Sure 'tis a spirit, that sweet thing, 
Enshrined beneath a tiny wing ; 
Listeners might think the rushing strain 
Would rive the tuneful breast in twain. 
Or, as he bids his heart rejoice, 
He'd melt away into a voice. — 
Now sinking low, the feeble trill 
Breathes like the gushings of a rill, 
A thin-drawn thread of silvery sound 
That pulses soft, and faints around. 
Unutterably sweet the lay. 
Each leaf upon the aspen spray 

Ceases its trembling, as to listen ; 
Gemm'd Night her finger lifteth up. 
And, as she drinks the nectar'd cup 

Of low rich sounds, her pale eyes glisten.— 
bird ! that heaven sent kindly here. 
The pensive heart to soothe and cheer, 
Lightening with song dim, lonely hours. 
Worthy thou wert of Eden's bowers. 
The eye might ravished scan by day 
Earth's splendours in the exulting ray, 
But thy pure music, 'neath the gleam 
Of moon and stars, was like a dreani 
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Of blessedness on Eden's ground, 
Till angel-lays might scarcely sound, 
Though learnt in heaven each wondrous tone, 
Diviner, sweeter, than thy own. 



Formed by the Bountiful, the Wise, 
For man who soon from dust would rise, 
Such was this gorgeous paradise. 
The hour was whispered through the band 
Of seraphs, whose white pinions fanned 

That glowing garden of delight — 
The hour when God's creative hand 

Would summon, from dull earth and night, 
A thing with wonder, mystery fraught. 
Spark from life's loftiest altar caught ; 
A subtile spirit clothed in clay. 
Fixed here, and yet with thoughts to stray 
Through deep infinitude ; the last 

Of Heaven's creations, doomed to be 
The lord of being, with a vast. 
Strong, active mind to range the past, 

Yet burning future days to see ; 
The favourite of the guardian skies. 
And haply at some hour to rise. 
And wing with angels heaven's abyss, 

And slake, at everlasting wells. 

The thirst that in each spirit dwells. 
For knowledge and enduring bliss. — 



} 
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Dawned on the world the eventful day, 

Charged with the fate of human kind ; 
A myriad ages — who shall say ? — 

Had fixed it in the Eternal Mind. 
Birthday of intellectual life I (»*) 
Of mortal hliss, hopes, tears, and strife I 
How didst thou look, O Sun ? did rays 
Fall pale from thee, or brighter blaze ? 
Did conscious elements grow still, 
And Nature to her deep heart thrill ? 
Did Heaven rejoice ? or Satan rise, 
With pleasure in his flaming eyes, 
Exulting in his drear domain— 

His starless home of woe and night. 
That he, perchance, new slaves should gain. 
And, by their very crime and pain. 

Increase his splendour and his might ? 

O'er Eden waiting angels hung. 
Children of joy, all fresh and young. 
Their foreheads like fair meteors beaming. 

While quickly played each glittering wing. 
Like summer-founts when, high upstreaming, 

Abroad the sheeted spray they fling. 
And sunshine glistens o'er their snow. 
And curving foam-bows gleam below. 

Forth from her chamber Morning passed, 
Andjojoua smiles on Eden cast •, 
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Flowers glowed in light on prouder stems, 
Their full-blown heads like living gems, 
And each, from rose to lily's cup, 
Sent ne'er before such fragrance up. 
The shining stream its ripple hushed, 
From golden bills no warblings gushed ; 
The winds were chained ; no leaflet shook, 
Hanging, as spell-bound o'er the brook ; 
Expectant stillness charmed the air, '\ 

Yet something, while all looked so fair, v 

Seemed breathing awe unearthly there. ; ) 

Closely the seraphs grouped, their eyes 
Fixed on the spot where man would rise ; 
And, as they gazed, those necks of pearl, 

Of fadeless beauty, forward bent. 
While downward floated each soft curl. 

Which e'en to light a lustre lent ; 
Their features wondering thought expressed. 
And sweet impatience swelled each breast. 

Was it the waking wind's low sigh ? 
Or rush of spirits gliding by ? 
Or came from Nature's heart that sound, 
The air, each frail leaf, trembling round ? 
See ! what quick light is breaking now, 

And flushing softly Eden's bowers ! 
It halos every mount's green brow, 

And bathes in radiance trees and flowers : 
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It pierces groves late veiled in shade, 

Each stream to fretted silver turns ; 
Eden seems one vast iris made, 

Yet all is beauteous, while it bums. 
The sun pours no such dazzling day. 
Less pure, less searching is his ray ; 
Suspense still holds each spirit's heart. 
Around inquiring looks they dart ; 
Bowing, the Mighty they adore, 

The awful throned One of the sky. 
Who was, and is, for evermore, 

Who grasps and fills immensity ; 
With pleasure He regards this sphere. 
And deigns to shower His blessings here ; 
The light, illuming Eden's sod, 
Flows from the radiant smile of God. 

Not fashioned, trembling limb by limb. 
Not slowly raised from shadows dim. 
But quick as eye can ope its lid. 

And dart its brightness through the lashes ; 
Suddenly, as some stream, late hid 

By foliage, into sunshine dashes ; 
Light as a thought, or prayer's soft sigh. 
Born in the heart, leaps up the sky ; 
Man from the dust of Eden sprung. 
Perfect at once, mature though young ; 
The hand that formed — the mighty word 
That spoke to life — unseen, Tmheaid-, 
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For highest cherubs durst not raise 

Their brows upon the August to gaze, 

E'en they would sink beneath the blaze.— 

But there stood man revealed to view, 

Fresh as the life-fraught air he drew. 

Each limb instinct with living flame, 

While strength was pillar'd in his frame. 

Though proud that form, it breathed calm grace, 

Mind lighting, like a sun, his face : 

Dominion sat upon his brow, 

Great lord to whom the world would bow ! 

Oh I what a rush of feelings came 
Full on his heart, and shook his frame. 
As first his eyes drank in the hght, 

Drank in the colours shining round, 
Beheld the angels — dazzling sight, 
The lake's smooth glass, the tree-crowned height, 

The flowers that painted Eden's ground I 
Amazement swelled his breast — ^he turned. 
And gazed, and gazed, and still he burned 
To feel life's lux'ry, and inhale 
The spirit of the ambrosial gale. 
Whence came — why lived he ? nought he knew. 
Yet up instinctively he threw 
His glance to heaven's deep, holy blue. 
Yes, though untold, he felt the tie ' 
Between him and the eternal sky ; 

E 
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E^en as the rudest of his race 

Looks up, believing Godhead dwells 
In that pure, mystic, azure space — 
Faith which nor years, nor crimes efface. 

Faith that a lofty future tells. 

Man, free and sinless, conscience-clear, 

Owned at that hour no crouching fear. 

But walked the sod as born to sway, 

Kaised high o'er lowlier forms of clay ; 

And friendly angels watched him there. 

Unknown as yet a grief, a care. 

Pleased they perceived how thought's fine skein 

Unwound within his active brain ; 

What subtile powers, what lordly will. 
The Almighty to this soul had given. 

Which, though immortal, hovered still. 

Like the white cloud above the hill. 

Half held beneath, half drawn to heaven. 

Man was the embodying of a thought. 
More than appeared in outward things ; 

E'en worlds to such a being nought. 
Veiling, within, exhanstless springs. 

His was proud reason's lucid flow. 

Fancy's bright flash, devotion's glow, 

Keflection that can mount from earth- 
All, with a trumpet's stirring voice. 

Proclaiming him of heavenly birth, 
Bidding bis godlike soul rejoice,— 
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He slept — dark mystery — angels never 
Yield to that death-like, hushed repose, 
Which nerves our frames, and balms our woes, 

Yet seems the while from life to sever : 

And much each marvels, as he sees 
The spirit of a curtained dream 

Disturb those features, like the breeze 
Knffiing the blue of Eden's stream. 

The slumberer wakes ! what whispers near, 

80 strangely sweet, enchant his ear ? 

Do winds above him kiss the palm ? 

Each leaf is stirless 'mid the calm : 

Mmmurs the brook its evening hymn ? 
It spreads like glass, and each frail flower, 

As carved in stone, o'erhangs the brim ; 
The bird, too, slumbers in its bower. 

Agmn that sigh — the forms of light. 

Late dazzling, while they charmed the sight. 

Have left his path, and haunt no more 

The tree-arched walk, and lilied shore ; 

Along the slanting golden beam. 

Their wings reflecting each rich gleam, 

He sees them gliding far away. 

Departing with departing day. 

She knelt upon the flowery ground, 
A vision breathing beauty round. 
Her head thrown back, her upraised eyes 
Fixed on the glowing twilight skies •, 
£ 2 
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Her wild free locks, so black and bright, 

O'er glossy shoulders waving, streaming, 
Like a full cascade thrown at night 

Down a fair rock, in moonshine gleaming — 
Tresses, whose rich abundance, too, 
Covered the flowers that near her blew. 
Her hands— devotion's earliest sign. 
Such meekness, from the first, divine — 
Crossed on the marble of her breast. 
White as the snowflake on the crest 

Of Ararat that towered afar — 
Bosom where thought did purely dwell, 
Like some chaste pearl within its shell. 

Or in heaven's depths the silver star. 
Her lifted forehead, smooth and fair. 
Sure lilies spread their essence there ; 
Her eye, whence flowed such lustre-streams. 
As if 'twere formed alone of beams. 
Plainly, as some clear brook discloses 
Each pebble that beneath reposes. 
Showed what sweet feelings on her stole, 
All, all that glowed within her soul. 

She knelt — ^what else could woman do, 
Adoring, to her nature true. 
Some unknown Power, who thus could bless^ 
And call her up from nothingness ? 
Man might to loftier impulse yield. 
And, dazzled, tread thought's wideB.t^d^\ 
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Bat she took woman^s gentler part, 
A thing all gratitude, all heart, 
And thus, by holiest instinct swayed, 
Dropped on her trembling knees, and prayed. 

Oh ! beautiful and touching sight. 

The first-born woman rapt in prayer, 
Midst evening's soft and golden light. 

And all things sweet — ^herself more fair ; 
To heaven and God, though great the height, 

The sighing murmurs rise through air. 
With rapturous tears her dark eyes swim. 
And now they watch the sun's red rim. 
As slow he bows behind yon steep. 
And leaves the world to calm and sleep. 
Her prayer ascends the incense-wind, 
A sweeter incense of the mind. 
Breathed by heart-flowers ; and thanks are given, 
Warm from deep feeling's wells, to heaven. 
For this most joyous, wondrous birth. 
This beautiful, this gorgeous earth. 
Since that pure prayer, what countless sighs 
Hath woman's lip sent up the skies I 
And though a shade hath fallen now 
From sin upon her soul and brow. 
And erring passions oft assail. 

Yet truth, faith, love, in each meek tone. 
Her heart's beseechings ne'er shall fail 
1o reach the Eternal's awful throne. 
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Upstarting from his bed of leaves, 
Awakened man that form perceives, 
The lovely one, who lit his dreams. 

Before him real, breathing, shining. 
Her gentle beauty shedding beams, 

More bright for darkening days's declining. 
Drawn by strong spells, he seeks her side, 

And wondering looks — that shape so fair 

Is no winged habitant of air, 
Her nature to his own allied. 
As beautiful she seems as they 
Who make the clouds their radiant way. 
But bloomier, of less airy mould. 
And oh ! beyond bright wings of gold, 
Waves that redundant wealth of tresses. 
And the soul-glancing eye expresses 
Something more gentle, and more dear. 
Than doth in angel-eyes appear ; 
Something less stately, proud, and high, 
But where more potent witcheries lie, 
Its ray, though timid, like a dart 
That melts into the conquered heart. 

Sweet Sympathy ! they felt thy law. 
Soul unto soul, all powerful draw : 
Had Eden language ? yes, 'twas given 
Untaught, with feeling's fire, by heaven ; Q^) 
Yet there is language sweeter far 
Than uttered words ; and tlio\ig\ita ViW Vix^^ 
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From eyes like sparkles from a star : 

Oh ! eloquently features speak ; 
Thus looked, communed, that blissful pair, 
But one with doubtful, shrinking air. 
Turned from the other's gaze, and .then 
Stole a coy glance, and turned again. 
So bends the desert-tree,* as loath 
Its leaves of solitary growth 
Should meet the pilgrim's out-stretched hand ; 

But Woman soon resigned her fears, 

And, only shedding happy tears, 
Felt her heart glow, her breast expand. 
Not made to think, admire, alone, 
She seemed already to have grown 
His partner here — all, all his own. 
He swayed, not harshly, her meek soul, 
So loving, gentle his control ; 
As the earth sways the virgin moon. 
Or light airs bend the rose in June ; 
And, drawing near, faint words she said. 

And, rapture heightening all her charms, 
Looked up — and looked — ^then bowed her head. 

And wept within his folding arms. 

Love on, ye twain ! ere sin be born. 

Parents of countless millions, love I 
Your path knows yet no wounding thorn. 

Nor stained is Innocency's dove ! 

• One of the varieties of the mimosa ; t\ift mimosa pud.\ca\sfc\a% 
the most remarkable for withdrawing its leaver lxoTft.\Jaft.\S2ra.0sv. 
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The sun hath left the darkened West, 
But joy's bright sun illumes each breast ; 
The stars unclose their pearl-soft eyes, 
To watch your steps through Paradise ; 
The moon sits, portress, midst the blue, 
And trims her lamp for only you. 
Not yet, pure creatures of our God I 
Hangs o*er your heads the avenging rod ; 
No thoughts of coming baleful years. 
Of crime and suffering, waken fears. 
Love on ! we leave ye to those hours 

Of pristine innocence and bliss. 
Mid crystal streams, and fadeless bowers. 

Deeming no world so bright as this : 
The birds shall sing, a joyful choir, 
When mom floods heaven with rosy fire ; 
The nectarous fruits shall yield you wine, 
The flowers your spotless brows shall twine ; 
Love's rapture-sob your only sigh. 
While virtue points your thoughts on high ; 
Till angels, almost envious, see 
Your solitude of ecstasy. 
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The Poem passes from primeval to present days. Has the beauty 
of the visible Creation declined through the lapse of ages? Ether 
or space — the marvel of light — theory of colours— episode of the 
blind girl — Poetry of mountains — their uses — their beauty and 
sublimity — Mount Athos — Mount Ararat. Valleys, evidences of 
the Creator's love of the beautiful — description of the valley and 
falls of the Anio — The aged Scotch soldier returning to his native 
valley. 
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A BRIDGE across the gulf of time, 
Beneath whose arch so vast, sublime. 
Years, sumless years have rolled along 
Their tide of sorrow, crime, and wrong. — 
Flood ! never resting on thy way. 
Scattering dire wrecks each passing day ; 
Now sweeping down the walls of pride, 

Which mighty empires reared for ages, 
Whose strength and pomp all earth defied. 

Till shrunk, a dream, in History's pages ; 
Hurrying full many a famous name. 
With those who never courted fame, 
Myriads kind fortune loved to bless. 
And myriads, children of distress, 
Down to black, still Forgetfulness ! — 
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Flood ! bright with hopes, and dark with fears, 
Stained with thick-falling human tears, 
Through the great arch thy waves have passed, 
Night's shadows o'er thee gathering fast : 
And midst the gloom we faintly see 
The Ocean without isle or shore, 

Where thou art melting momently, 
Thy foam and eddies marked no more. — 

Oh ! flood of years, swept ever by. 

Lost in that sea — eternity ! 

And yet no wave of thy long stream, 

Howe'er its tossings fruitless seem, 

Upbearing human bliss and pain. 

Dashed on thy solemn shore in vain. 

The present hour — ^we gaze around ; 

The living world is altered now ; 
The heavenly calm of Eden's ground, 
The impeopled loneliness profound. 

The kiss of love on Quiet's brow, 
Have yielded to the stir of life. 

The populous city's ceaseless hum. 
The rush of commerce, clash of strife. 

Nought, save the sky's far azure, dumb. 
Existence runs her active race. 
Burning, and panting in the chase ; 
Bold man hath pierced the deepest shade, 
That jealous solitude had made, 
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Flies o'er each land, and ploughs each deep, 
With energies that scorn to sleep ; 
Fills wastes with crowds, and thinks divine 
The head that plans, the deeds that shine, 
And proudly cries — The world is mine I 



Is earth grown old ? do shades more dark 

On her once sunny beauty lie. 
Than when rapt angels stooped to mark 

The brightness of her opening eye ? 
O false the creed that age can chill 
The heart of Nature, bounding still ! 
That Time's pale hand hath written now 
Decay upon her glorious brow I 
No, yon proud steep that rears his form 
High o'er the thunder and the storm ; 
The vale that heaps her lap with flowers, 
Kenewed with Spring's life-giving showers ; 
The brook, translucent, bubbling up. 
For ever filled her crystal cup ; 
The Ocean thundering in his might. 
The sun that will not stint his light. 
The moon, broad blossom of the night — 
All, all, unbowed, unchanged, unworn. 

Proclaim a fixed, supporting power. 

As if this fresh, this joyous hour, 
Were young Creation's natal morn ; 



! 
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As if a voice declared on high, 

Though man, by crime, may fade and die, 

Nature, the immortal, shall be drest 

In robes of youth, and endless bloom. 
For her, the beautiful, the blest. 

No dark decay, no shadowy tomb. 

Our seat a bank where mosses grow, 

Calmly around our eyes we throw. 

On living Nature's glad domain, 

Where years have launched their shafts in vain. 

Gaze upward — what first charms the view ? 

That tender depth of liquid blue. 

Commencing where — we nought can trace. 

Stretching to fields alike unknown ; 
0, ever seen, mysterious space, 

Fathom'd by present God alone ! 
Yet looks yon voiceless, clear, profound, 
Where worlds gigantic walk their round, 
80 passing lovely, while sublime. 

We start, and ask, is nothing there ? 
Subtle as thought, or dreams of time, 

Nothing to grasp, though all so fair ? 
A medium but for globes' swift courses. 
Attraction's never-ceasing forces — 
A highway for angelic feet. 
Glancing, like sunbeams, light and fleet ? 
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Fallacioijs ! " Nothing " cannot be ; 

Where nothing seems, a something dwells, 
So fine, it may perception flee, 
And yet the vapoury orb we see — 

A comet the great secret tells. (**) 
Yes, ether sweeping near and far. 
Beyond each moon and glimmering star, 
Till thrilled by smis, but dreary night. 
Is dormant, unawakened light.* 

Oh ! eldest of created things ! 

For life, for joy, for beauty made. 
Essential Light ! whose brilliant wings 

Gleam o'er the void's primeval shade : 
What region now, what distant sphere. 
Do not thy genial beamings cheer ? 
The tiny, trembling blade of grass, 
The mighty planet's rolling mass. 
The scarce-seen insect winging by, 
And man with forehead to the sky. 
Exult in thee, thy vassals seem. 
The life of life thy warming beam. — 
O Light I without thy magic thrown 

Along the blind infinitude. 
No world its neighbour world had known. 
Each to itself had seemed alone. 

The sky a blank, drear solitude ; 

* See Note (2), Part 1. 
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But now a shining link is given, 
All members of one common heaven. 
O Light I without thee wood and plain, 
And rock, and stream, and heaving main, 

And all the beauties that surround us. 
Had asked our homage but in vain. 

Dullness, woe, living death, had bound us. 
O Light ! without thee soul would pine. 
And cease to liken the divine ; 
For man doth need thee, like the field. 
Which, wrapt in gloom, no fruits would yield. 
So sweet thou art, so made to 'bless. 
So kin to joy and loveliness. 
That when we wish to image hell, 
The lowest, where the fiends must dwell, 
We banish from that gulf the day. 
And quench, O Light I thy heavenly ray. 



Free as the air this blessing beams, 
Full on the basking globe it streams ; 
It smiles on mean as lofty things, 
Gilds the small cot, the dome of kings. 
The beggar's rags, the seraph's wings. 
It plays on Beauty's summer bower, 
Turns to a glory each small flower ; 
It stealeth through the prison bars — 
The light of sun or pensive stars — 
And cheers the lone one pining there. 
And makes bis dismal dungeon Mr. 



} 
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God loves the beautiful, and we, 

Shadows of Him, draw rapture, too, 
From the rich-painted scenes we see. 

And what but light is every hue ? 
Nature is colourless ; she owes 

All, all to the divided beam; (") 
'Tis that which ip the iris glows. 

And drapes with blue the wandering stream ; 
The turfs fresh emerald in the Spring, 
The Smnmer insect's gaudy wing ; 
The pink's cleft lips so redly flushing. 
The maiden's cheek so softly blushing ; 
Yon courtier-band of clouds that wait 

Around the throne of parting Day, 
Purple and gold their robes of state. 

And fringed with many a crimson ray — 
Oil ! from one source the magic flows, 
For nought itself will tints disclose ; 
Tet is the spirit charmed no less, 
Feeding on grace and loveliness ; 
Owning ^he goodness, power of Him 
Who thus, on objects dull and dim. 
Pours ceaseless glory to delight 

The souls of his poor creatures here ; 
As part of heaven, those hues so bright. 
In pity to our mental night, 

He flashes on our lower sphere. 

See, close by jonder woodbined wall, 
Where Sprmg's soft sunbeams clieexly iaW, 
p 
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A Maiden leans ; her joathfol eyes 

Are curtained in eternal gloom ; 
Vainly for her arch aznre skies, 

Vainly earth^s thousand beauties bloom. 
Led by love's hand, but helpless still, 

Each day she roams the cowslipp'd vale. 
To hear the lyrics of the rill, 

The herald cuckoo's joyous tale. 
She wanders 'mid her childhood's bowers, 
To scent, but not behold the flowers : 
Sighing she hears her comrades tell 
Of streamlets sparkling down the dell, 
Of goats that climb, and lambs that play. 
And hawthorns whitening all the way ; 
Of cots that deck the sheltered hill, 
The old church tower, and clattering mill : 
All, all prompt dreams of happier years. 
And wake the blind girl's hopeless tears. 
Now seated in this sun-bright spot. 

The long, long hours she wears away. 
And as youth mourns its cruel lot. 

Warm shines the God-sent, genial ray. 
Her eye is dark, but mind doth seem 
To drink the inward-reaching beam ; 
And other senses draw delight. 
Ay, rapture from that magic light. 
She turns her features to the sun. 

All wooingly as flowers at morn ; 
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Flowers may not see, but thiillings ran 
Down their green stems, of radiance born ; 

And so tliey love the light-god well, 

And she too smiles beneath his spell : 

On cheek, on brow, the glad beams shine, 
A banquet to the spirit given ; 

O light delicious I light divine ! 
O loveliest, dearest gift of Heaven ! 

Mountains that heave their moss-brown rocks, 

Calm-smiling off the tempest^s shocks ; 

Or lift their peaks, forlorn and bare, 

That Winter, with his icy hair. 

May sit and sigh for ever there — 

Frown they deformity on earth ? 

Did chance-convulsion give them birth ? 

No, the doud-kissing steep displays 

A page whereon Qod's mercies blaze. 

By grandeur writ through endless days. 

Mountains are treasure-domes that keep 

Within their bosoms dark and deep. 

The precious stores from air they gain. 

The life-fraught spoils of mist and rain ^ 

Then all they take their vaults return. 

Pouring from each deep, bounteous urn, 
. Unstinted forth, their crystal wealth. 

In virgin rUls that glide by stealth, 

Or lordJj nrers onward hurled, 
To fertilise, make glad the world. — 

f2 
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Mountains are pillars Nature raised 

In her grand temple — earth and sky, 
Where God is to be sought and praised, 

In unmixed truth and purity ; 
The rocks the altar — streams that roll, 
The water to baptise the soul ; 
The sermon, the deep solemn blast. 

The choir, the cataracts dashing round — 
The organ^s yolume swelling past, 

The thunder^s dread, exalting sound. — 
Mountains are giants, earthquakes sent 

From central caves to upper air, 
With lightning-stricken brows, and rent 

By storms the granite robes they wear ; 
Their office Nations to divide. 
And humble man's too daring pride. 
Crying with an eternal tongue 

Of tempests — ^** Creature of an hour I 
An atom at our footstool flung. 

What are your soarings ? what your power Z 
Frail as the short-lived summer grass, 
That clothes our feet, your races pass f 
Ages, ere Adam breathed, were we, 
And lookfor ages yet to be, 
Content with but eternity 1" 

Well did the dark of days an awe 
And reverence unto mountains lend ; 
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The Greek on high Olympus saw, 

In dazzling state, his gods descend ; 
The Aonian Nine, in grace and pride, 
While rocks to sky-tuned lutes replied, 
Haunted Parnassus* flowery side. 
Prometheus, on his peak sublime, 
Suffered eternal pangs for crime : 
'Twas on the mountain Persians bowed. 
To worship their great god of flame. 
While daily, as Mom's splendours came. 
Hymns burst from that adoring crowd. 
And still, where Athos, with his caves. 
Springs skyward from the dark-blue waves, 
Beligion's spell hath holy made 
The echoing rock, and ancient shade. 
There many a hermit lifts his eyes. 
In dreams already in the skies ; 
The zealous pilgrim, from far clime. 

Scales the rough mountain, weary, slow, 
And, as he hears the bell's soft chime. 

Wafted from turrets far below. 
He rests awhile on some mossed seat. 
To catch those sounds, so heavenly sweet : 
And when at last, in Eve's faint light. 
He gains the cell that crowns the height,* 



* On the smnmit of Mount Athos is a small chapel, erected for 
the use of pOgrims. 
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Raptnred he drinks the Elysian view 
Of blossom'd vales, and ocean blue, 
Rich twilight dying o'er the world, 
The East with softest stars impearled ; 
While the round moon, a mighty flower, 

Opens upon Creation's brow. 
And all things, at that solemn hour. 

In breathless worship seem to Bow. 

But on earth's surface towers no steep. 
That doth a hallowed memory keep, 

Like that which awes Armenia's plain ; 
Nor Alps nor Andes can impart 
Such solemn interest to the heart. 

As binds us there with thrilling chain. 
And do we see that world-famed peak, 
'Bound which cloud-billows roll and break, 
Where rested, in earth's troubled prime. 

The ark Jehoyah stooped to guide ? 
O Ararat I thou mount sublime I 
Thy mighty history fills all time ; 

Thy glory bows our loftiest pride. 
Shrinking, we lift the admiring gaze. 
For Fancy would around thee raise 
A barrier of unearthly light. 
As if thy snow-capt, glittering height 
Were watched by jealous Cherub-bands, 
The flashing of whose burning brands 



1 
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Might, dazzling, blind profaner eyes ; 

Or snre thou seem*st an altar-stone. 

So calm, white, holy, and so lone. 
Served by the priesthood of the skies. 

Tower, Ararat 1 time's bolt that sears. 

Falls on thy majesty in vain ; 
Man's proudest labonr disappears. 
Melting into the golf of years. 

As in the ocean drops of rain. 
The rock-built shrine so proud to-day. 
The pyramid with ages gray, 
Will pass, like morning dreams, away ; 
But Aras* o'er the plain shall flow. 
And flowers renewed will yearly blow. 
Like angel-oflerings, rich and sweet. 
Cast gently at thy worshipped feet ; 
While through the blue thy peaks shall tower, 
Becalling Earth's diluvian hour. 
And flinging harmless off on air 
The lightnings which would smite thee there. 
And sporting with the raging storm, 
That sweeps in vain thy Titan form : 
Thou, Ararat, though old and hoary, 
Art circled still with sacred glory ; 

* The river Aras, the Araxes of the Greeks, waters the eztenaive 
and frnitf al plain east of Ararat. 
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And when stars roof thy hallowed height, 
Celestial forms may on thee light, 
And, flashing from thy peaks of pride, 
They well may make thy haunted side 
E*en like that angel-peopled stair. 

To Israel's seer in vision given ; 
For meet thou art to rise in air. 

And join our darker world to heaven. (") 



Daughters of Mountains, vales unfold 
Their robes of green, and brown, and gold. 
As Spring or Autumn deftly weaves 
The woof, whose threads are flowers and leaves. 
How came they, those Elysian vales, 
Nurses of brooks and incense-gales ? 
Though earth-shocks, that upheaved the steep. 
Formed many a valley wide and deep, 
And floods, since young Creation's mom. 
Have long meandering hollows worn. 
We fain would view them, as they bloom, 
Hich beauty-lines that Nature draws 
On earth's broad canvas, by sure laws. 
Softening all harshness, chasing gloom : 
Sweet dimples on her radiant face. 
Increasing her bewitching grace ; 
Or loving smiles creative God, 
.In passing, beamed upon our sod ; 
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And where those smiles of glory fell, 

A valley opened blooming fair, 
Made lovely by that heavenly spell, 

And wooing man to sojourn there. 

Had mortal skill a world designed, 
There ne'er had flashed upon the mind, 

So beautiful a dream as vales : 
Their garniture of sloping woods, 
The bright cascading, murmuring floods, 

The lake where flag or lily sails ; 
That green, delicious to the eye, 
In contrast with the soft blue sky ; 
The wiUows trembling as they stoop. 
By graceful fairies taught to droop ; 
The tall rocks screening from each blast, 
Like patriot's shield o'er weakness cast. 
That flowers may there in safety blow, 
And virgin rills unruffled flow ; 
The soul of peace which softens round. 
As something holy charmed the ground ; 
While tender, mystic loneliness, 
With Nature's gorgeous outward dress, 
Conspires the raptur'd heart to bless — 
Oh ! nought but spirit all divine 
Could "think" such spot, and bid it shine. 
Thus beautiful the Almighty made 
The valley's scene, in light and shade, 



} 
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To proye, while so august and grand, 

How gentle, too, his rule above ; 
To show, whatever he wrought or plann'd. 

His leading attribute was — love. 

Why should we deem, though human eyes 

Their radiant brows no more behold. 

Nor their rich wings of sunny gold. 
Angels ne*er journey down the skies ? 
Betwixt us and immortals, crime 

Hath placed a veil we may not raise, 
But earth is spotless, chaste, sublime. 

And blooming as in earlier days ; 
Then let us dream, to charm their sight, 
Wing to our world those forms of light ; 
O yes, like some quick, flashing ray. 
They oft may cross our reckless way ; 
Oft may they visit Alpine dells, 
Where calm with beauty, nestling, dwells ; 
Or glide along thy valley, Nile I 
By mighty tomb and sculptured pile ; 
Or spread their wings o'er ancient fountains. 
That gush between Arabian mountains ; 
Or sit in Jordan's palm-green vale, 
And muse on many a holy tale. 
6od*s angels sure may wander here. 
And feel Earth's beauteous valleys dear. 
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Nor deem that darkness and a ban 
Can wholly shade the lot of man, 
Whfle scenes, the work of love Divine, 
So bright, so blest, for mortals shine. 

Of all the vales 'neath genial skies, 
That draw the heart, and charm the eyes, 
Where classic dreams and memories dwell. 
And fancy breathes her happiest spell — 
None so enchant as that which sees 

Clear Anio's voicefal waters sweep, 
O'er rocks, beneath old haunted trees- 
Valley beloved by birds and bees, 

Where Spring her earliest feast will keep, 
And Autumn sends in purple showers, 
Like farewell blessings, latest flowers. 

Villas that marbled Anions shore. 
Where warrior, poet, dreamed of yore, 
May scarce a mourning column rear. 
Asking from taste a pitying tear ; 
Rome and her spirits pass away. 
But Nature knows not such decay ; 
Her reign is not for one brief hour. 
Death, crime, and woe, our mortal dower, 
Touch not her bounding life ; and now. 
With joy-bright eye, and blooming brow. 



} 
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She wayes her wand o'er vale and hill, 
And as it waves, the fountains still 
Leap bnhbling np with gladsome flow, 
As leaped they thousand years ago ; 
The ancient woods each Spring renew 
Their rustling robes of freshest hue, 
As when they charmed a TuUy's view.: 
The flowers unclose their loving eyes, 
To rival tenderest, laughing skies. 
Steeping with odours all the air, 
As when Zenobia bless'd them there.* 
Oh, mighty Mother ! still to thee 

And thy green realm, the heart must turn. 
There shall we power unceasing see. 
And love that grasps eternity. 

And hope's soul-cheering lesson learn. 

We climb the mountain's leafy side. 
And watch the maze of Anio's tide, 

The charm of this mind-haunted vale ; 
Now tumbling down the hoary rock. 
With woofy spray and deafening shock. 

And startling every slow-wing'd gale; 

* The Emperor Aurelian, after his triumph over Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, gave her a residence near Tibur on the Anio, where she 
ended her days. The exact site of her villa has not been ascer- 
tained. 
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The far hills hear the maddening wave, 
And Echo calls from each mossed cave, 
While foam-bows hang, in noon's full rays, 
Aboye the abyss — ^a painted blaze ; 
Or spray comes down like powdered spars. 
Or million silvery, shooting stars. 
Now like fierce wrath that raged erewhile, 
Hashed by meek Beauty's word and smile, 
The water, charmed by scenes below, 
Meanders tranquil, burnished, slow ; 
It will not dash the lily's lip, 
That timid bends its wine to sip ; 
And every feathery cloud that passes. 
Its image on the crystal glasses ; 
And every wood and mountain near. 
In miniature, is mirrored clear. 
The banks that sages tread no more, 

Are clothed with honied flowers of Spring, 
Which eager winds are panting o'er, 

Bifling their sweets on robber- wing; 
While birds are blithely hymning there. 

For oh I the scenes they dwell among 
Seem to their grateful hearts so fair, 

They'd give their Maker thanks in song. 
The Sabine Mountains rear their forms. 
And tell old tales, and guard from storms ; 
And ivied convents, o'er green trees. 
Lift their gray heads, and to the breeze 
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Fling musical the chime of bells, 
That sweetly dies, or gently swells, 
Like varying tones in Ocean-shells. 
Through opening hills we faintly view 

Gampagna^s plain, and far away 
Flashes, 'neath doming skies of blue. 

That city, glorious in decay : 
And still beyond those towers of Eome, 
Spreads Ocean's sky-bound, glittering foam, 
A quivering edge of purple light. 
Fading and melting from the sight. 
Like some sweet scene of distant years, 
Gleaming through memory's veil of tears. 



Anio I within thy placid hound, 

With one to tread the storied ground ; 

To trace with us the charms that lie 

On stream and forest, rock and sky, 

And feel in all things as we feel. 

No cloud across Love's sun to steal — 

How calm, how blest, life's hours might glide, 

Nature our friend, and Heaven our guide I 

Amidst the tumult, the wild crush, 

And the world's onward ceaseless rush. 

Thought cannot spread the excursive wing. 

And like a flower cold blights in Spring, 

Fancy droops chilled and withering : 
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Bat here, remoyed from strife and ill, 

Where Nattire, Peace, kiss ancient Time, 
And all that^s radiant lingers still, 

The sonl recalls her blissful prime ; 
As if the glowing scene before ns. 
Something of Eden did restore ns. 
And bring back dreams of sinless hours, 
KnoYm only in its heaven-bright bowers. 
O Contemplation ! Friendship I Love ! 

Each giv'n to bless, to dry the tear. 
But wandering oft an arkless dove. 

Your happy home might well be here ! 

There blooms a vale 'mid Scotia's hills. 
Full of brown orchards, and sweet rills ; 
'Tis dear to Northern Gaelic hearts. 
And when the adventurous youth departs, 
He ever pines for those green bowers, 
And while his eye scans loveliest flowers, 
None look so gay, so passing fair. 
As those that bless'd his childhood there ; 
And though he sees broad, limpid streams, 

Keflecting heaven on sheets of light. 
Those rills still glide in memory's dreams, 

With murmurs softer, waves more bright. 

He leant upon a rustic stile, 

With many a sigh, and pensive smile ; 
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Bowed was his form, white waved his hair, 
His forehead ploughed by toil^s rough share ; 
Long had he wandered Eastern clime, 
But midst wild wars, and pain, and crime, 
He treasured, mirrored in his breast. 

The image of that beauteous vale. 
Image which cheered life's darkening West, 

And softened fortune's bitterest gale. 

He moved not, but intently gazed 

Down in the bosky dell below ; 
There, warm on all things, sunshine blazed ; 

He heard the streamlet's gurgling flow — 
Gurgling through flags, o'er speckled stone, 
And sounding like a voice well knoyra. 
He saw the yew-trees grouping round 
The flint-built church, and burial-ground — 
True, reverent mourners of the dead. 
But oh I no gloom on graves they shed. 
He heard the throstle's mellow note. 
Gay, rich, and varying, skyward float, 
A joyous answer to the lark. 
That far above, a tiny spark. 
Shook in the beam poised wings, his strain 
Dropping to earth, melodious rain ; 
He scented odours on the gales. 

From goTse, and heath, and hawthorn bowers. 
As all the wealth of Orient vales 

Oenii bad wafted there ia flowers : 
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He drank the sweets, and drinking sighed, 

And opened his scarr'd bosom wide, 

To catch the breeze, which seemed to bring 

A second youth upon its wing. 

Then sounded out the village bell — • 

That tongue of time remembered well ; 

It spoke of schoolboy's jovial day, 

Of glad release from pedant gray. 

To liberty and frolic play ; 

It spoke of God's calm worship, when 

Sweet Sabbath mom awoke the glen ; 

It brought back thoughts of tranquil Night, 

When hushed he knelt beside the knee 
Of her who made his childhood bright. 

Long passed into eternity ; 
He seemed to hear her accents there, 
And feel her hand smooth down his hair, 
As low he lisped his Evening prayer. 

Calm vale, fond memory thus endears. 

Beneath that aged exile shining I 
He stretched his hands, shed happy tears. 

No more at wayward fate repining. 
Here his worn limbs at last will rest. 
Here will his weary age be blest. 
Wandering yon peaceful, alder'd shore; 
He'll dream the golden dreams of yore ; 
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Or sittdng, cheered by Bummer flowers, 

Listening the droning, belted bee, 
He'll think of childhood's simple hours, 

Of all its sorrows, all its glee. 
Loyed yalley ! in its bloomy shade, 
That pride, amMtion, ne'er inyade, 
Where quiet spreads her angel-wings. 
And rich content her banquet brings, 
He'll calm his spirit, hush his sighs. 
And taste of Heayen before he dies. 
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The problem of the existence of evil in the world. The opinion 
of those considered who think that the Divine Ruler has granted to 
an evil principle power over some of the elements of Nature, for the 
purpose of afflicting man on account of his crimes. The tempest — 
the volcano— winter ^thunder and lightning — the desert — night- 
scene in Arabia — contemplations. Water one of the mpst wonder- 
ful and beautiful of the creations of God. The poetry of the foun- 
tain—of the river — celebrated rivers— description of the Rhine — 
lakes— the ocean — reflections. 
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Evil ! O mystery ! whence thy birth, 
Black-frowning on our smiling earth ? 
Com'st thou from Satan ? or doth (Jod 
Place in thy hand the chastening rod ? 
Evil ! O mystery I ill must be ; 
It bears some good man cannot see ; 
If Heaven ordain, 'tis ours to bow, 
Conscious that all things darkly now 
Work to bright ends, that good may rise, 
Where evil seems to shock our eyes. 
Good e'en from human agonies. 

Some deem that evil's strong control 
Not only sways the realms of soul, 
But Evil, Satan's self, doth tread 
Nature's wide fields — a thing of dread. 
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They mark his influence and hlind ire. 

E'en in Creation's beauteous scene ; 
But for his malice, earthquakes dire. 

And mad volcanoes ne'er had been ; 
They give a triumph to his power, 
They deem his trail pollutes the flower, 

And shades the forest's living green ; 
That blight and death had been unknown. 
If Satan had not left his throne 

Of blackness, and unending woe ; 
But now Creation's soul must groan, 

And Evil walk a king below. 

Thrice vain belief I in darker hour 

Man's spirit owns the Apostate's power. 

But pause— confess, Satanic might 

Hath dimmed not Nature's heaven-sent light. 

No demon, roaming space, can harm 

The harmonious wheels of outward things ; 
He cannot mar the mighty charm 

Which Beauty on Creation flings : 
Oh, if he could, the blessed beam. 
Which suns shed down, would paler gleam ; 
Flowers to the winds no scents would cast. 
But poison load each noxious blast. 
The Seasons ne'er would come and go. 

With gracious smiles, in order sweet. 
Like passing angels treading slow, 
JEacb following each wiih jo^ou^ i&^t. 
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Ay, if he could, then Plague's hot breath 
Wonld ever sweep the world with death; 
Earthquakes conyulse, and rnthless power 
Lead on, in some dread fatal hour, 
The comet in its fierce career, 
And, crossing, dash it on oar sphere, 
And whelm in rain all things here. (^') 

No, God protects from fiendly ill 

The nniyerse he loves so well; 

Nopght lies beneath an evil spell, 
All Nature safe, exultant still. 
He seems to cry — though man be base. 

And break each law that Justice gives ; 
Though truth and virtue find no place 

Within his heart, my mercy lives i 
For him the sun shall duly rise, 
For him the moon cheer midnight skies ; 
Earth shall no dire disaster dread. 
No comet towards her path be led ; 
For him my laws shall chain the sea, 
For him renewed Spring's robe shall be ; 
My clouds for him shall rain soft showers. 
Around him I will smile sweet flowers, 
And ever watch him from above, 
CSiild of my care, and constant love I 

Yet oft Creation doth assume 
Aspects of terror, ill and gloom, 
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That hearts believe the fiends are sent 

To work, in tmth, some corse or wrong, 
Vexing each tortured element, 

And marring Nature's sweetest song. 
See, with what wreck the tempest fills 
The leafy glens 'mid howling hills, 
Unroofs the cabin of the swain, 
And sheets with foam the maddened main ! 
That storm which devastation brings. 
Bears health and healing on his wings ; 
Pale Death would ride a stagnant sea, 

But storms far off contagion send ; 
Tempest ! no foe we hail in thee, 

But a kind nurse — a saviour — friend. 

Up to the stars, a crimson pyre, I 

As hell beneath were moved with ire, >• 

The dread volcano pours its fire. ) 

Dense clouds of ashes veil the sun. 
And lava-tides, hot, hissing, run ; 
Hills shake, and men in terror fly. 
As Time's last awful hour were nigh. 
'Tis not for ill, this scene of fear, 
Gk)d watcheth well our lovely sphere ; 
'Tis not crime's work, but wisdom all ; 
Nature to ruin must not fall : 
Volcanoes, stretching 'round the world. 

Are safety- vents for flames below ; (**) 
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And fire, and cambering rocks uphnrled, 

Declare eased Earth no wreck shall know ; 
Unlike that globe, as sages say, 
Kent by dread force in long-past day, 
Thftt now careers — world, lost, nndone ! 
In countless fragments 'round the sun. (*') 

Chill through the valley Winter sighs ; 

No lingering orphan-flower is shown 
On beds late gay with floral dyes ; 

The blue-veined stream is iced to stone. 
A winding-sheet of snow, pale hands 

On Nature's prostrate corpse have cast ; 
And Silence, like a dark Mute, stands. 

And Memory's tears are falling fast. 
But wherefore grieve ? the landscape 'round, 
Though seeming in death's fetters bound, 
Lies not in death ; no evil flings 
Its ban on chilled Creation's springs ; 
Nature but takes her needed sleep, 

Like to the wearied, mortal frame : 
And as refreshed from drieams we leap, 

So, touched by Spring's awakening flame, 
She bounds to energy, unclosing 
Her eye, more bright for that reposing : 
Spring gems with buds the waiting trees, 
And, like a genie, on the breeze, 
Comes floating in a heaven of song, 
Breaks the ice-fetters cold and strong, 
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Langlis off the clouds, and, warmed the while. 

Looks beaming in thy face, Death I 
And smiles forth flowers with every smile, 

And breathes out balm in every breath. 

Nor call it evil, when on high, 
With lambent torch, and glaring eye. 

The lightning comes, like Wrath's red king ; 
Whatever our shrinkings, terrors be. 
There's good, and love, and purity, 

E'en in the lightning's fiery wing. 
How the black clouds roll up in masses, 
Like toppling towers, or mountain-passes I 
Their centres of an inky hue. 
No ray of sunshine quivering through ; 
But to thin flame their edges turning. 
And every instant hotter burning. 
Hushed are the earth, the air, and fear 
Creeps upon all things far and near. 
The flocks group closely on t^e lea. 
The leaf hangs moveless from the tree ; 
The brook in shadow steals along. 
Each bird hath ceased his jocund song. 
Valleys and hills seem waiting round ; 
A something sighs along the ground. 
And still the gloom grows more profound. 

As passion from some o'erwrought soul 
Br^ks tortb, despite the will's control^ 
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A sadden ^leam illumes yon cloud, 
The pent-up lightning rends its shroud ; 
In zigzag lines it darts through air ; 
The hills red, quivering halos wear, 
Beneath the intolerable flashing ; 
And hark ! the stricken pine is crashing. 
Along the river runs the fire, 

It flames above the standing com ; 
And as the electric bolts expire, 

Others in nearer clouds are bom. 
The deep fore-warning hush is o'er, 
The thunder rolls along Heaven's floor. 
And Terror listens roar on roar. 
The very air doth throb and shake. 
And hills beneath appear to quake : 
The herd for shelter seeks the wood. 
And in that leaf-closed solitude. 
The bird hath slunk into her nest. 
But there to tremble, not to rest ; 
And still in ^kies that redly glow, 

Hoarsely the living thunders rattle, 

Like heaven's artillery set in battle ; 
Then through the hills they echo low. 
Like torture's wail, or voice of woe. 
But rain-drops now, big, slow, at first. 
By Nature's grief and anguish nursed. 



} 
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Fall one by one down pattering loud, 
Till stream, from each o'erburdened cloud, 
Bright torrents, as to deluge earth ; 
The storm that sprang to sudden birth, 
And filled Creation's heart with fears. 
Ending with these repentant tears. 

Yes, the black storm, a scourge that seemed. 

Hath sunk, a giant tired, to rest ; 
The clouds, that fire-edged meteors streamed. 

Have vanished down the calming West, 
Dissolving in that upper sea. 
Like ages in eternity. 
The sun breaks forth with lustrous eyes. 
And turns to laughter all the skies ! 
The late hot, stifling air hath grown 

Cool, freshly-pure, and fragrant too ; 
Streams idyls chant with livelier tone. 

And, like broad ether, shine more blue. 
In every hedge the timid flower, 

That closed her lids till storms swept by. 
Looks up to bless the genial hour. 
And woos unto her odorous bower 

The passing, painted butterfly. 
Each tufted flag beside the river, 
Listinct with pleasure, seems to quiver ; 
And the balm-breathing, truant breeze 
Just stirs the grass where hum the bees, 
And shakes the drops from sparkling trees ; 
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While in the narrow braky glen, 
Where dreamy sunshine plays again, 
Bursts the full chorus of wild birds, 
Thanksgiving-songs more sweet than words. 
That far on airs ambrosial float. 
The heart of each in each glad note. — 
Oh ! such an hour might make us bless 
E'en storms, they bring such loveliness : 
It all repays for vanished gloom ; 
So Hope's sweet sunlight gilds the tomb ; 
And Fortune's gifts, our trials past. 
Brim up with joy life's cup at last. 

Say not the Desert spreads in vain 
Its burning and uncultured plain ; 
Nor mourn such wilderness should be, 
Far scaring green fertility. 
The Desert hath its purpose ; man 
Blindly hath toiled since time began, 
But perfect Grod's unerring plan. 
Ay, not all waste, the Desert hides 
Tracts where the beautiful presides, 
Begions arrayed in verdure's dress. 
Deep in its bosom's loneliness. 
No human fate, though dark as night, 
But joy's young moon, at seasons bright. 
Pours down its sweet relieving light. 
So in Arabia's wild upsprings 
The fount that like a serapli smg^ — 



} 
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The bubbling fount where worn Heat laves 
His fainting limbs in crystal waves ; 
Where tufted palms a shadow throw, 
Mosses spread velvet, flowrets blow ; 
And the tired camel comes to drink, 
And birds, upon the pebbly brink, 
Delighted shake their wings in play, 
And o'er them dash the cooling spray. 
But ah ! too soon the generous stream, 
Wandering beneath the fiery beam, 

Through sands so parched, and rocks so rude, 
Skrinks, fails, nor leaves one line of green ; 
Like kindness in life's evil scene. 

Lost on thy heart, Ligratitude I 

The desert is a primal home. 

Where races have been doomed to roam. 

Ages on ages, asking not 

For richer seats or nobler lot. 

While Nations have arisen, and died, 

And Civilisation's circles run, 
Like lines on water, far and wide. 

And heroes empires lost and won, 
Unchanged, unruled, hath Ishmael's child 
Defied the world and trod the wild. 
He craves not learning, arts refined. 
Bums not to soar above his kind ; 
Give him the scenes his fathers saw, 
The wandering life that knowa no \a^, 
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The date to eat, the well to sip, 
His rude hair-tent, and " desert ship ;"* 
Oiye him the maid whose soft black eyes 
Shine lustrous as her sunny skies ; 
And nought to him a struggling world ; 

The sage may dream, the patriot toil. 
Kingdoms to ruin may be hurled. 

His empire is the desert-soil ; 
No cares of state his soul oppress. 
The child of Allah mocks distress, 
A freeman of the wilderness ! 

Thou Desert I busy man hath made 

No inroad on thy rude domain ; 
Not here his hand can clothe with shade. 

Or furrow up the sea-like plain. 
As Ishmael saw thee, stretching wide 
From Edom to the Red-Sea side, 
Such now thy drear and lonely pride. 
There is sublimity in thee, 

Eiyalling the ocean and the sky. 
Typing, like them, eternity, 

So broad, so vague, thy regions lie. 
Home of dread things ! the sand-raised gloom, 
Hot, withering suns, the black simoom, 

• The Camel, so called by the Arabs. 



\ 
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Thy fearful ministrants, to scare 

Each gentler form, and man appall ; 
As chemhim once waved in air 

Flame-darting swords from Eden's wall. 
Yet when Night walks the mountain's head, 
And stars their silvery glory shed, 
While Silence rules thy waste profound, 
And nothing moves or lives around — 
Nought save the lonely hermit palm, 

Standing as carved against the sky. 
Whose depths make calmness here more calm ; 

When not an insect wanders by, 

And vast earth dreaming seems to lie ; 
The heart is softeped and grows full, 
Touched by a something beautiful — 
Something to other scenes unknown ; 
We stand in God's wide realms alone. 
Desert ! thou canst charm and bless. 
E'en in thy barren nakedness I 
And solitude, where horror seems, 
Can glow with fancies and rich dreams : 
Thou art to pilgrims hallowed ground. 

Telling past histories, fraught with fears. 
Living yet dead, with mystery crowned. 

The same through sumless-roUing years. 

Of all creations, one most sweet 

Doth feed our world, like light and heat ; 
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Without it, Death its blight would bring 
To herb and tree^-each sentient thing. 
Earth-purifier ! beauty-giver ! 

What were the vale without the stream ? 
The plain without the bounding river ? 

Waters a living spirit seem. 
Where'er they flow, the land puts on, 
Like some young bride, dull vestments gone, 
A brilliant robe, a look of gladness. 
For verdurous Nature knows no sadness : 
Bough rocks display an emerald gloss. 
The ruin hides his rents with moss. 
Beneath all skies, those waves possess 
A power to vivify, and bless. 
Be it a rill, or heaving ocean. 
There's health, there's glory in their motion ; 
The one is lovely, one sublime. 
And though they change, they live all time. 
Wild scenes look wilder, fair more fair, 
Rich scenes are richer, waters there. 

Behold yon sea-mists wreathing dun, 

Drawn skyward by the glowing sun. 

That mighty engine of the air. 

Whose strength ne'er fails, whose works ne'er wear I 

Wind-chariots those soft mists convey 

To isles and countries far away ; 

H 
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And oft they fall, in welcome shower, 

On thirsty land, and withering bower, 

With living, fertilising power. 

Doth chance do this, or high design ? 

Nature's blind law, or will divine ? 

A God's beneficence is here ; 

The smallest rain-drop's sparkling sphere 

Speaks overrulmg care and love, 
As much as giant orbs provided 
With nightly moons, and urged and guided 

Along the argent fields above. 

Approach I at this high mountain's base, 
A curtained, solitary place. 

Behold a radiant infant bom ! 
There shines no lovelier, purer thing, 
Than this upbubbling, gurgling spring ; 
And Nature doth all beauties bring. 

The tiny stranger to adorn. 
How carefully she hangs the rock 
Above its cradle, that no shock 
Of tempests may disturb its face, 
Where only dimples you can trace ! — 
How smoothly hath she shaped the rim. 
That when the basin may o'erbrim. 
The waters shall most gently flow, 
Or, flowing, only whisper low ! — 



} 
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How secret hath she made this seat 

Within the hollow of her mountain, 
That none may come with trampling feet, 

To mar the beauty of her fountain ! — 
How tastefully she lores to twine 
The rock with plants — sweet eglantine. 
And wilding buds, whose honey-flowers 
Fall on the well in fragrant showers, 
Scenting the breezes in the cave, 
Sweetening for fairies' lips the wave ! — 
How proudly she displays its glass. 
When the pale loving moon doth pass. 
Who stoops, her features to survey. 
And fondly lingers on her way, 
Till all her whitfe orb mirrored there, 
She wonders if, in fields of air. 
She looks so softly-calm and fair. 

The place is beauteous, while so lone, 

An air of mystic sweetness thrown 

On this young fount, the mountain's daughter ; 

And, ever gushing, the bright water 

Seems full of life, and joy, and glee. 

And, as it dances on its way. 
It chafes with every stone and tree, 

And laughs around them sparkling spray. 
And runs 'mid lilies, nothing coy— • 
Lilies that with its wavelets toy, 
h2 
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And wooingly show all their bloom, 
And breathe upon it love-perfume, 
And, casting down each golden eye. 
For ever kiss it sporting by, 
Proud of its face so crystal-bright. 
Each green stem trembling with delight. — 
• On, bounding fount ! a brooklet now, 
A favoured, happy thing art thou. 
Thus nursed, most sweet yet froward child. 
Mid scenes romantic, rich, and wild : 
But soon, no more a Naiad's dream, 
Thou'lt wander, a majestic stream. 
Thy late small arms far 'round thee thrown. 
The infant to a giant grown. 
Perchance a Danube still to smile, 
Or nation-washing, mighty Nile ! 

A river — ^yes, that word doth wake 

Enchanting visions in the soul ; 
Elvers e'en half earth's glory make, 

Dispensing blessings as they roll. 
Each stream is like an act divine, 
First-fruit of mercy and design. 
Its voice of bounty rich and free, 
The still, small voice of Deity. 
Fancy and poetry have flung 

On rivers their ennobling spells, - 
And there Romance hath ever hung 
Her sunny garlands fresh and -joxm^, 
And sweet the conntlesa ta\eE E\i^i^^. 
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The tramp shall cease its martial strain, 
And snns strike Memnon's lyre in vain ; 
The minstrel's melody that gnshed, 
In endless silence will be hushed ; 
But Nature's harp, the river's wave, 

Touched by the hand of wizard gales, 
Shall lose no string creation gave, 

But still go warbling through the vales. 

A witchery classic memories throw 

O'er Peneus' smooth, translucent glass. 
Meandering through its mountain-pass. 

While Nymphs to fancy wander slow 

On banks where love-nursed lilies blow. 

The ghosts of heroes nightly glide, 

Where Tiber, in stem, moumftd pride, 

Pours, like a god, his ancient tide. 

Warm prayers and blessings ever rise. 

As Nile, beneath hot Afric skies, 

Unfailing comes, parched shores to lave, 

Health, life, in every welcome wave. 

Amo steals on, where woods have made 

Dim vistas of religious shade. 

Immured in Vallombrosa's dell, 

Like pure-soul'd Vestal in her cell ; 

Commerce, with thousand tongues, cries loud. 

Where Thames rolls deep, and broad, and proud ; 

And Avon, washing alder'd banks, 

Murmurs to one great bard his thanks, 



} 
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For linking to his humble name 
A golden chain of deathless fame. 
Love makes immortal Sorga's tide, 
Paints every flower that decks its side, 
And sorrows in its plaintive flow ; 
For Petrarch there, long years ago, 
Poured burning songs of love and woe. 
Sublimity, with outspread wing. 

Broods o'er a river surging on. 
For Europe a too mighty thing. 
Of rivers, crowned and matchless king — 

Unresting, awful Amazon ! 

But, oh ! eclipsing other streams 

In wealth of beauty, and in dreams, 

Which bright through mists of ages shine. 

Behold earth-famous, storied Rhine ! 

How bluely from its cradle-fountain,* 

It glides by rock and glacier'd mountain. 

Stealing, from every Alpine cave, 

Young rivulets proud to join its wave ! 

How sweeps it through broad Constance' lake. 

While Laufen's headlong, foaming fall f 
Makes every mountain-echo wake. 
And every rock, firm-rooted, shake. 

Till thunders, when from heaven they call, 

* The Rhine has its rise in two smaU lakes called Sera and Toma, 
OB the dedivitj of Mount Badus, belonging to the St. Gothard 
gronp, 7,400 feet above the level oi tke aea. 
/ The cataract of Laufen or SchafflcvauaeBA^^^^'^^*^*-^'^'^^^'^* 
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Scarce boom aboye tbat mighty somid, 
Spray, topp'd by smi-bows, dashing round. 
Bright riyer ! 'tis a feast of soul 
To trace its wayes, that shine and roll 
By banks of greenest, deepest shade, 
Where Fancy's queen her home hath made ; 
Washing full many a city's feet, 
And many a beauteous poplar'd isle, 
Where flowers and bloomy orchards smile, 
And Loye hath fixed his happy seat ; 
Mirroring dun crags that ghost-like tower, 
From whose wild summits frequent lower 
Moss'd castles, crumbling to decay, 
Whose halls once saw the proud array 

Of feudal glory past away ; 

Kissing old conyents' ivied walls. 

Where, as rich twilight mellowing falls. 

No longer swells the holy psalm, 
But the brown bat is idly flitting, 
Or some lone thrush is sadly sitting. 

Piping across the riyer's calm. — 

Sweet Bhine ! it is a feast of sight 

To mark the many-tinted height. 

Giant-like guarding wooded nooks, 

And lonely dells, and winding brooks. 

Where fays, and loyelier maidens meet. 

With laughing eyes, and twinkling feet. 

Each dewy mom, and eyening sweet. 
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See I from this mount where breezes blow, 
Upwafting sweets from dells below, 

How fair a vision opens 'round I 
What varied beauties mingling glow, 

And make the spot all Eden-ground ! 
Day dies in splendour o'er the scene, 
And slowly turns the emerald green 
Of vale, and wood, and viny hill. 

And the soft blue of gliding Ehiue, 
To burning gold, and each small rill 

Runs ruby, as 'twere changed to wine. 
The steeps beyond the winding stream, 

Stromberg and rocky Drackenfels, 

Each crag that lowers, each mound that swells, 
Catch and reflect the quivering beam. 
The village, nestling near the height. 
Slumbers all burnished, richly bright. 
An opal in that gorgeous light. 

Such sunset beautified the world. 
When Eome her standard here unfurled, 
And barbarous wanderers reckless trod. 
Unmoved, uncharmed, the favoured sod; 
And still luxurious, tranquil Eve 
Comes with the mantle genii weave. 
Glossy, gold-textured, as of yore. 
And flings it on this happy shore. 
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The skiff o'er purple waves is gliding, 

Calm as a spirit 'neath the stars ; 
The cushat in her nest is hiding, 
The Nun, whom hope to heaven is guiding, 

Soft prays within her convent-bars. 
The vesper bells are gently swinging 

Their silvery notes along the skies ; 
The peasant-maid is blithely singing. 

And conquering hearts with love-lit eyes. 
Her weary lids the flow'ret closes. 
And on the moss her hea^ reposes ; 
Brown woods droop shadowy on the steep, 
All Nature meekly sinks to sleep. 
Touched and subdued, we here might kneel. 

And offer up warm thanks in prayer. 
That Heaven hath formed our hearts to feel 

The magic of a scene so fair ; 
That God so decks this earth of ours, 

And bids for us its beauties shine. 
And gives us mountains, vales, and flowers. 

And rivers bright as glorious Khine. 

We pause not by those oval lakes. 
Where a soft aspect Nature takes, 
Dreamy, voluptuous, calmly- sweet — 
Lakes humbly kissing mountains' feet. 
As if but made that tree and flower 

Their mirrored beauties may behold, 
And timid sjlphs, at mooii\ig\it\ioTix, 
Sleek undisturbed their locks oi ^oV^s 
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Lakes formed that Art may catch its fire 
From tints and graces that inspire ; 
Lakes formed for contemplation's seat, 
Offering to care a blest retreat ; 
Lakes are the resting-place of streams, 
There on a couch the river dreams, 
And every vision blissful seems. 

From placid loveliness we turn, 
From scenes where angels lessons learn ; 
Great Nature, in her loftier guise. 
Now lifts our souls, and awes our eyes. 
Hail, thou creation most sublime 

Beheld below ! — a dread, a fear — 
That tak'st no heed of man or time. 
Whose voice went up in Earth's young prime. 

And still is sounding deep and clear I 
Ocean ! how mighty was the thought, 
With more than mundane grandeur fraught, 
Conceiving thee I and thou wert sent 
That awful thought's embodiment. 
Thou giant wrapp'd in azure robe, 
Thy broad arms clasping half the globe I 
Untired, majestic, solemn Sea I 
First-bom of grey eternity ! 
Earthquake, and thunderbolt, and blast. 
Will crush the pyramids at last ; 
Volcanoes shatter granite mountains, 
Sands dry up mighty streams to fo\vataifta \ 
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Andy more than all, Man's bnsy hand 
Works ceaseless change in every land, 
Wasting, renewing, moulding still 
Deserts or Edens at his will : 
But thou dost mock him and his earth. 

Slow-wearing years and change defy, 
Rolling in might as at thy birth, 

No rival save the eternal sky I 

Mortals might deem the world more blest, 

No ocean for its fearful guest ; 

More safe, more happy, no dread waves. 

Thy billows but insatiate graves. 

Blind reasoning ! thou art man's best friend. 

Good, glory, with thy terrors blend : 

Receiver, giver, parent Sea I 

Cloud, fountain, stream, all spring from thee. 

No giant oak that breasts the gale, 

No pigmy flower that stars the vale, 

But draws existence from the deep; 

Then, too, thou art the great highway, 
Along whose paths bold man can sweep. 

And Nation debts to Nation pay. 
A world without thee, sure would be 
A drearier waste than eye might see 
Through all yon globed immensity. 

But Ocean's proud, ennobling roll 
Hath loftiest language for tlie ao\i\-, 
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Beligion breathes from those wild waves, 

Lifting our thoughts from time to God, 

Till scarce we feel the lowly sod 
Can claim us for its fettered slaves. 
'Tis not when tempests lash the deep 
To frenzy, and red lightnings leap 
Prom wave to wave, and crest in ire 
Their boiling tops, with living fire. 
That Ocean's majesty and might 

Most whelm the mind, or awe the eyes, 
That Deity doth flash most bright, 

Or noblest, grandest thoughts arise ; 
'Tis when wide billows shine at rest. 
Mirroring all heaven upon their breast, 
Heaving so gently, that they seem 
Moved only by some tranquil dream. 
Mysterious murmurs in that roar. 
Whispering of God to sky and shore — 
An azure world, whose awful power 
Is couched, quiescent, for an hour. 
Those bright depths luring on the eye. 

Which seeks at length the horizon's brim. 

But rests not on that mystic rim, 
Asking beyond what gulfs may lie. 

Sweeping in fancy o'er the dim, 
Like mind through vague eternity. 

At sea — a thousand miles from land. 
Our sail by lightest breezes famied, 
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No bird, no sign of shore, the bark 
A speck heaven's gazer might not mark ; 
All water looks the rounded world, 
And on its face small waves are curled, 
Flowers on the infinite of blue. 
Wreathing, then sinking from the yiew ; 
Like sunny joys, whose sparkling ray 
Enchants us but to melt away ; 
No sound but that the vessel makes, 

As rising o'er the rising billow. 
She throws aside the foamy flakes. 

Then leans upon her ocean-pillow. 
The moon springs upward from the wave. 
Like something glorious from a grave ; 
And on the sea, for many a mile. 
Lies the soft silver of her smile. 
Quivering and glancing, purely-bright, 
Like a long road of jewell'd light. 
And ending only on the verge. 
Where the sky stoops to clasp the surge. 
How deeply-solemn, softly-still, 
From depths sublimest mysteries fill, 
The golden stars flash out on high I 
And each one seems a radiant eye. 
Fixed steadfastly, with meaning glow. 
Watching the watery world below. — 
Yet while we lean above the deep, 

Borne as a weed along that tide. 
Thought will a saddening Vigil "k<ie^, 
And N&tuTe's wonders dasYi ovxt ^t\^^\ 
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Truth asks, What are the mightiest here ? 
What our poor hopes, life's brief career ? 
We toil and scheme, aspire and die, 
All we can claim beneath the sky, 
A span of earth to moulder there ; 

And e'en that Mother-earth forgets 
The children she was doomed to bear ; 
And cold Oblivion will not spare 

The name that soon in darkness sets. 
All 'round us tells of power and space, 
Heights, depths, no thought can grasp or trace ; 
Ail 'round us speaks of ages past. 
No shade on Ocean's dial cast ; 
All 'round us cries how great is He, 
Whose fiat bade this glory be ; 
Whose spirit fills the deepest caves. 
Whose finger heaves the world of waves ! 

Mighty creation ! lordly deep I 
Lift up thy voice, and onward sweep ! 
The long-kept secrets who shall tell, 
That in thy mystic caverns dwell, 

A thousand fathoms dark below ? 
Eternal calm is reigning there ; 
The finny tribes vast kingdoms share. 

We cannot tread, or pierce, or know. 
There builds the insect, labouring still 
Through myriad years, his coral hill ; 



t 
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There lies the war-ship once so proud, 

The weeds of ages to her clinging, 
The seaman tombed without a shroud, 

His knell the weeping mermaids singing 
Great time-defyer, awful Sea I 
Yet man, though short-lived, frail he be. 
In worth, in wonder, passeth thee : 
Thou roll'st for him ; thy depths were made 

To minister to mortal weal ; 
In terror, pomp, thou art arrayed. 

That Heaven's dread power his soul may feel, 
Vastness is nought to subtile mind. 
That mounts o'er matter, unconfined ; 
The past, the future, God on high. 
Are blank to those wide fields that lie 
Unconscious, with no will to bless, 
No thought in all their mightiness. 
A child that roams the whitened shore, 
And listens, awed, thy fearful roar. 
And, wondering, views those realms extend. 
And thinks thy paths can have no end, 
Hath that within him stirring, burning. 
Wanted by thee — soul, heavenward yearning : 
Yet, next to soul, thou wondrous ocean 1 
With passion in thy living motion, 
We hail thy grandeur, as around 
We hear thy stormy trumpet sound. 
And ask if glorious work like thee, 
80 worthy God, can cease tobel 
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The Poem, from the materiid creation, turns to contemplate that 
for which matter alone was ordained to be — life. The mystery of 
the vital principle. The wonderful process of vegetation exemplified 
in the growth of a flower. The world of flowers — trees — scene in 
an American forest. The Zoophyte, the lowest type of animal life. 
Animated beings exist wherever matter is found — the forest-leaf, 
th water-drop, the home of myriads. The family of birds. — All 
animated things designed by the Creator to be happy. 
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Life, wondrous life ! amazement stands 

Before thee, dumb, with folded hands ; 

Life — ^mighty secreit hidden deep 

In Nature's cell, nor angels keep 

The key of its unopened door, 

Its inner marvels to explore. 

Man feels he lives, unconscious how ; 

Not blood that warms his heart and brow, 

Not force electric in the brain, 

Might this God-fashioned frame sustain. 

Motion could ne'er produce a sense, 

Nor purest flame intelligence. 

Atom, howe'er with atom blent. 

Order, howe'er with beauty fraught. 
Could not flash out, through earthly vent, 

Unbodied, immaterial thought. 
I 2 
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If all our powers shall never find 
The spring of being, void of mind ; 
Oh, being, linked to soul, must be 
A sealed and awful mystery I 

Life, mortal life ! thy burning seat 

Not only science fails to reach, 
The lowliest plant beneath our feet 

A humbling lesson well may teach. 
We see it grow, and bud, and flower, 
But know no more of that strong power 
Which works vnthin it, drawing ever 

From earth and air the vital part. 
Expanding, ripening, resting never. 

The sap, the blood — ^the root, the heart — 
No more than our scaled, mental eye 
Can pierce the abysses of the sky. 
And read Heaven's counsels dark and deep ; 

Or we can catch the note that falls 
From harps the far-off seraphs sweep. 

Within the eternal jasper vfalls. 

Behold a wonder ! — stoop, survey 
This rugged thing ; a clod of clay 
As fair, as shapeful; rough the husk, 
Not colour-touched, but dull and dusk ; 
The eye rejects its sullied dress. 
The foot would crush its worthlessness. 
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Give it to earth, warm sun, and shower, 
And thou shalt see life's mighty power ; (**) 
The torpid bulb, we fancied dead, 
Sends £rom its dark and loamy bed. 
The veined soft leaf of lively green. 
And daily mystic growth is seen ; 
It rises, spreads — ^most simple, plain. 
But how ? all science asks in vain. 
And now — sweet sight 1 the tulip's bell. 
Through parted leaves, doth upward swell ; 
And as red-flushing Mom expands, 

Warming the garden's checkered floor. 
She opens, with blithe, sunny hands, 

The flowret's gaily-painted door. 

Look in this palace-hall, which glows 
With loveliest hues that Nature knows ! 
The floor smooth velvet, and each fold 

Of amber drapery crimson-bound. 
The anthers, gorgeous lamps of gold, 

Diffusing scents and richness roimd. 
No painter's hand could colours lay. 
Like those the tulip's leaves display ; 
The iris e'en, in April's sky. 
Might pale her arch for jealousy. 
The passing zephyr stays his wing. 

And enters the enchanted place, 
And drinks perfiime as from a spring, 

All wondering at that bower ofgxacie. 
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The bee, bold epicure, still flies 

From plant to plant, and sips their sweets, 
But turns distasting, till a prize. 

Precious like this, the rover meets. 
His deep delight those hummings tell. 
But when he plunges in the cell, 
And walks along the glossy floor. 
And the full banquet revels o'er, 
For ecstacy he hums no more. 
There lies he in that flower of May, 
There basks he in the drowsy ray, 
Drinking rich wine from opal cup. 

Till 'round the bacchant all things swim ; 
And when he strives to clamber up. 

He scarce can reach the tulip's brim ; 
And wandering home with laden thighs. 
And jocund heart, and sleepy eyes. 
He ne'er forgets .that gorgeous flower. 
The boast of Spring's voluptuous bower. 

Plains might have spread their ample bound. 
And rivers run through ferny vales, 
And Health have drunk the mountain-gales. 

And yet no flowers adorned the ground. 

Ay, we had lived, and felt, and smiled. 

Gathered earth's fruits, and riches piled. 

Without these vestals springing here. 

To deck our path, our senses cheer. 
And grace at last our stiW, coVdVii^et. 
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Flowers, sweet creation, prove that God 

In lowliest beanty takes delight, 
Or ne'er his hand had drest the sod 

With things so frail, though gay and bright : 
Ne'er had he shaped such floral forms 

Of passing grace, and countless dyes, 
Placed them in lands of ice and storms. 

In deserts scorched by tropic skies ; 
In isles that gem each distant sea, 
That not one tract, one spot should be 
Unglorified by gentle flowers. 
Those children bom of beams and showers. 

First in their train the snowdrop see. 

Peeping mid shivering frosts in fear. 
White as the soul of purity, 

The infant darling of the year : 
The crocus, too, amid the cold, 

More piized for Nature's floral dearth, 
Throws up her jet of flaming gold, 

As if to warm the gelid earth. 
But soon the primrose, in the wood. 
Comes forth, and dons her yellow hood, 
And tells the violet purpling near, 
'Tis not too soon their heads to rear : 
The daffodil then nods in pride 
To bluebells by the forest's side. 
And they ring peans glad, to see 
The breezes kiss the anemone, 
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Its white flowers breaking, in their bliss, 
Xo silvery stars at every kiss. 
Now flash, to charm the student's eye, 
Flowers of each varied form and dye ; 
Oxlips through grasses looking up, 
The columbine with purple cup. 
And speedwell with her apron blue, 

And heart'sease, glossy-petalled, stealing 
From sunset skies a topaz hue. 

And wallflowers saffron tufts revealing ; 
Pied polyanthus edged with flame. 
And flowers of many an humble name ; 
With thee, small, modest pimpernel, 
Who wam'st us by thy scarlet bell. 
Close-folding, when the storm will pass, 
The poor man's beauteous weatherglass ; 
And thee, too, much-loved English flower. 
Smiling from Spring to Autumn's hour, 
Daisy, with ruff so neat and white. 

Looking from earth with meekest eyes. 
Thy velvet bosom soft and bright, 
Where fairies nestle each still night, 

Thou youngest flower of paradise ! 

But Summer comes, and decks her hair 
With flowers more gaudy, rich, and rare : 
See how the bees, with humming sound. 
Crowd those delicious stocks around I 
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They hide them in the freckled bells 
Of foxgloves, purpling lanes and dells ; 
They climb the orchis' gaudy spire, 

They feast upon the yellow broom. 
And gorse that, with its fragrant fire, 

Seems all the uplands to illume. 
Oh, passion-flower, that strangely shows, 
Stamped on its disc, the Saviour's woes ! 
Nails, cross, and circling glory-rays. 
That well may charm devotion's gaze. 
Dear marigold, its saffron flame 

Tells too of one revered and blest. 
It nestled, and thus won its name. 

Treasured in Mary's virgin breast.* 
The sunflower turns his mighty eye, 
Following his god across the sky ; 
The frail convolvulus looks gay. 
But ever dies with dying day ; 
The loving honeysuckle twines 
Around old trunks in greenest lines. 
While up its stem the elf-sprite goes. 
And the flower's trumpet shrilly blows. 
But, prized in orient lands, the theme 
Of many a poet's happy dream. 
Dear to the nightingale who sings 
Above its heart with trembling wings ; 

• A legend exists that the Virgin Mary wore the marigold in 
her bosom ; hence our old poets sometimes call this flower Mary- 
budde. 
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Queen of the garden with red lips, 
That Beauty's only can eclipse ; 
Flower, crowning all the year with bloom. 
Flower, that we plant to cheer the tomb. 
Yet smiling where the banquet glows — 
Poetic, famed, delightful rose ! 

Though man for perished Eden weep. 
Flowers all their pristine beauty keep ; 
Crime on sweet flowers no taint has thrown. 
Grime's blackness rests on man alone : 
Oh, it was heavenly kindness gave 

Flower-gems to deck our home of sadness ! 
Justice had sent us plants to wave 
Their dark leaves only o'er the grave. 

And banish'd fragrance, grace, and gladness. 
But if in this low, distant sphere, 
So sweet, so gorgeous, flowers appear ; 
If flowers thus charm on mundane ground, 
Where that sad curse, decay is found ; 
How passing glorious flowers that blow 
Beside those streams, whose golden flow 
Makes music through the land of joy ! 

No wintry chill, no blighting air. 
Shall come one petal to destroy. 

But Spring's soft breezes nurse them there. 

And God's own smile still keep them fair. 
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Such flowers on earth we ne'er may see, 
But only dream how bright are ye, 
Flower-daughters of eternity ! 

But, monarchs raised o'er flowers, behold 

The branching giants of the hills ! 
Beauty and majesty enfold 
Their forms of green, or Autumn gold, 

Shadowing the rocks, and tumbling rills. 
How dull were landscapes, did the gale 
All idly wing o'er mount and dale. 
And find no rustling wood to sweep. 

No old hoar boughs to play among, 

And wake them to jEolian song, 
And then in sylvan labyrinths sleep ! 
Earth's Maker saw how blest would be 
To beast and man the umbrageous tree ; 
And how its green would cheer the sight, ^ 
Would cool when suns glared fiercely bright, r 
And raise a sense of calm delight ; ) 

And so with trees he graced Earth's soil. 
And bade them spring, nor ask our toil — 
Trees blooming in each land and clime, 
Their green'ry to the end of time. 

Like tenderest sorrow lowly drooping. 
Each arching bough instinct with grace, 

The willow o'er the brook is stooping. 
The pensive genius of the place \ 



} 
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It guards and loves that bashful stream. 
And, bending closer, it doth seem 
To kiss the fretful, pouting tide. 
And languish for its water bride. 
Up starts the poplar, high in air, 
Like a tall column, graceful, fair. 
Or a pure heart's ascending prayer. 
Though not a breath will pulse along. 
And plain the chirping insect's song 

Eises from out the matted grass, 
The aspen-leaves are each one quivering. 
Fear's spirit sitting there and shivering — 

Do ghosts for ever round them pass ? 
And leaves, like mortals, quake when near 
The beings of another sphere ? — 
Fronting the fiercely-charging storm, 
With iron arm and stalwart form. 
The oak, bold warrior, crowns the hill ; 
And when wide heaven loud thunders fill, 
And lightning-shafts against him fall. 

His shield, the boughs of strengthening ages, 

Eepels the tempest as it rages. 
And his stout heart defies them all. — 
Spread out in darkness, cast thy gloom, 
Thou lonely lover of the tomb I 
Whose every leaflet woes imbue ; 

Tree ! where the boding raven sits. 

And croaks of death in sullen fits — 
Thou melancholy chuiclDL-'yaid ^«y? \ 



! 
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But sacred is the solemn shade, 
By the dense-spreading cedar made ; 
And gazing on its sable bough, 
That loves the breezy mountain's brow, 
We fly in thought to those blest steeps, 
Where Time his hallowed treasure keeps — 
Cedars of Lebanon ! they bring 
Dreams of past glories, as they spring 
With age- crowns on—each tree a king I 
No orient landscape, bright and calm. 

Where wastes extend, or fountains start. 
Without the tall romantic palm. 

Enchants the eye, or wins the heart ; 
Its long leaves drooping 'gainst the skies, 
What tranquil, pleasing pictures rise ! 
The traveller there to shun the ray, 
The rude tent pitched at close of day. 
The camel with his tinkling bell, 
The Arab mother at the well. 
And her swart children playing'near — 
Beings content with all things here, 
Unknown a care, a sigh, or tear. 

Oh ! give us some lone waste of shade. 

Deep in the forest's unpierced gloom ! 
Where man, and all that man hath made, 

To pave his pathway to the tomb ; 
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Crime, ruin, misery, strife's wild jar, 
Should pass unseen, unfelt, afar, 
God and his Nature there alone. 
Peace, like a garment, round us thrown. — 
So prays, at times, the ardent mind. 
That long hath striVn, but fails to find 
Joy in the joys that charm mankind. 
So feels the impatient, jaded heart. 

Bound by its adamantine chain. 
Burning to rend the links apart. 

Yet struggling with its fate in vain. 

To such how sweet, attractive, seem 
Those lab'rinths shutting out the beam ! 
Those shades whose very gloom can bless — 
A green cathedral wilderness. 
Yet to calm Nature let us bear 

No selfish grief, or brooding hate ; 
Man was not meant to hug despair, 

The brave ne'er bow, but conquer fate. 
Ye woods that clothe Columbia's shore, 
No human step may e'er explore ! 
Broad continents of a^ful shade. 
Whose depths wild beasts alone invade ! 
A grandeur in your vastness lies. 
Sweeping beneath the bending skies, 
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E'en as an ocean ; and when storms 
Bow the huge trees' majestic forms, 
A roar goes up, like voice of waves 
Resounding from a thousand caves. — 
There's beauty in your leafy mass. 

When on it burns calm sunset's gold. 
And down green vistas seem to pass 

Aerial forms of fairy mould ; 
While every wind makes harpings deep 
With leaves, ere folding up to sleep ; 
Then the wide world of trees will fade, 
Their crimson lost in leaden shade ; 
And the grand, stilly forest soon 
WiU slumber 'neath the watching moon. 
Drooping its boughs all glossed by beams, 
Like some vast monster rapt in dreams. 
That scene is beauteous, strange, sublime, 
Wafting soul back through gulfs of time ; 
Age shadows all the sylvan deeps ; 
Here to herself great Nature keeps. 
And sits upon her leaf-built throne. 
Since Adam lived, alone — alone 1 

Ye bright-eyed flowers, plants, woods, farewell ! 
Around all hearts ye weave a spell. 
Oh ! more unto our favoured globe 
Than outward grace, or gorgeous robe, 
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Ye speak with beanty-lips, and cry 

From depths of immemorial gloom, 
How wondrous is that power on high, 

Which out of nothing called your bloom, 
And still renews, upholds you here — 
A glory to our crime-stained sphere. 

Nature, harmonious, moves along. 

She takes no sudden, startling flight. 
Slow, note by note, upswells her song, 

From lowest depth to loftiest height. 
Countless the ranks that Being share. 
From flowers to insects winging air, 
Insects to brutes, and, rising still 
To man on life's high-towering hill ; 
Thought, godlike reason, all combine 
To place him next those forms divine, 
The immortal children of the sky. 
The wanderers of eternity. 

Link within link runs being's chain, 

Confusion marks not Nature's reign : 

Orders distinct which seem to blend. 
Ye fail to trace, as in yon dyes — 
The angels' bridge that spans the skies — 

Where these begin, or those shall end. 

See that strange form,* where billows spread, 

Fixed steadfast to its rocky bed, 

• TheZoop\iyU. 
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Moving its arms — spontaneous power — 
Yet looking a sweet Ocean-flower ! 
Parting such life from that which fires 

The lion and earth-pawing steed, 
And man whose thought to heaven aspires, 

Oh ! what a wide abyss decreed I 
And yet 'tis all with purpose rife, 
A long, long path of burning life, 
Where not an atom moves or feels. 
Sports in the sun, in shadow steals. 
But owns eternal, changeless laws, 
The life the gift of one First Cause, 
Designed some mission to fulfil. 
Overruled, and yet endowed with will, 
And snatching joy, in spite of ill. 

Sweep the wide land, the air, the sea,' 
Existence fiashcs still on thee ; 
The giant globe, the grain of corn. 
The gossamer that floats at mom. 
Teem with their multitudes ; a world. 

Though viewless to the unaided eye, 
With each small quivering leaf is hurled 

Within the brook, as winds steal by — * 

* " The blade of grass, the leaf taken at random from the forest, 
will be found, if placed under the microscope, the abode of animated 
thousands."— ifarrefo of Nature, 
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A shock to those green Nations there, 
As great, as full of dire despair, 
As that astounding wreck would he 

To millions in their high career, 
Who now but safety, beauty see, 

Were our vast, rolling, solid sphere. 
With all its seas, woods, hills of pride, 
By some new impulse drawn aside, 
And, never more its path to run, 
Cast lawless on the flaming sun ! 

The soil in which wide forests grow. 
The garden mould where flow'rets blow. 
The very stones this hour we tread, 

Did once, Life I thy mysteries share ; 
E*en yon chalk hill that lifts its head, 
Was animate in ocean's bed, (**) 

Each atom breathing, feeling there. 
Bock-masses on which cities stand, 
Long ridges stretching o'er the land. 
Are built of forms what eye can trace ? 
The number, in a span-wide space. 
Each organised, a separate birth. 
Would equal mortals now on earth. (**) 

Survey yon water-drop — 'tis bright, ("*) 
Tet nought attracts the straining sight ; 
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But now the wizard glass displays 

A scene of wonder ; in the rays 

Disporting joyous, njyriads live, 

And to that globule splendour give. 

In armies they career and gleam, 

Some with rich plumes, and helms that beam ; 

Some with the purple, glittering scale. 

Leaf upon leaf, like shirt of mail. 

And here, as on vast crystal plains. 

They march or skirmish^ feast or bound, 
Nor ask, nor need more wide domains. 

Travelling their spacious world around. 
In this small drop, gay thousands see ! 
And each a perfect form shall be. 
With nice-adapted organs made. 
Feeling bestowed, and sense conveyed ; 
With heart and vein, and eye and ear. 
To urge and gladden life's career. 
The skill that could such creatures mould, 
Shape their fine limbs, with nerves enfold. 
Oh ! passing wondrous, truly great 
As powers that mightiest forms create. 
That rear the mountain-peaks on high. 
Or call a sun to light the sky. 
When, too, we think the One afar, 
Who guides and rules each system'd star, 
k2 



} 
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With Heaven's dread thunders round his brow, 

To whom archangels trembling bow, 

Should, 'midst his works of glory, stay 

To form these life-points of a day ; 

How doubly powerful, grand he seems, 

Too awful for our loftiest dreams ! 

Yet full of bounty, prompt to bless. 

And spreading widest happiness, 

Through widest spheres of life's domain. 

From angels to a living grain, 

And nothing, nothing, made in vain ! 

Oh I humbled let us bend the knee ! 

And yet, from all we know and see, 

Courage, and trust, and hope arise ; 
He heedeth us, poor sons of clay. 
His love beams on us night and day. 

Our watchful Father of the skies ! 

Among sweet things enchanting earth. 
Heaven gave the feathered nations birth. 
Gay children of the bright-pathed air. 
Pouring their hearts in rapture there. 
Sure man might envy their wild wing ; 

Could he, like them, ascend the blue, 
A happy, free, triumphant thing. 
Drinking air's nectar at its spring, 

With nought to bar his searching view, 
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Then angels would he liken more ; 
Now only thought can heavenward soar, 
The prison- waUs confining still, 
The spirit doomed, against its will, 
To drag its fettering, earthly chain, 
And asking to escape in vain. 

The humming-bird his wings expands, 
Purple and gold, in orient lands, 
More brilliant than the jealous throng 
Of gaudy flowers he flits among. 
For ever bacchant, ever g^y. 
His life a summer holiday. 
The lark, when Mom her brow doth bare. 
And star with dews her gold-ringed hair. 
Darts upward to the rosy cloud, 
Winnowing his wings, and piping loud ; 
Till almost lost 'mid depths on high. 

Fancy may deem he sings no more. 

The liquid notes that downward pour. 
Hymned by some seraph in the sky. 
The mottled thrush Spring loves so well. 
Flutes softly in the braky dell ; 
The pert wren hops with nimble feet. 
From twig to twig, and twitters sweet ; 
And that beloved, small hermit bird, 
Oft 'mid the snows at even heard. 
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The redbreast trills his plaintive lay, 
Singing his moumfol heart away. 
The swallow, that no winter knows, 

Still follows Snmmer^s radiant track. 
Like bright-eyed Hope which onward goes, 

And ne*er, like Memory, glances back.— 
The nightingale, at midnight's noon, 
Charms on her walk the lady moon, 
Bat while he pleases listening night. 
He sings, too, for his own delight. — 
The eagle, on his mountain-throne. 
Deems the wide world, the sun his own ; 
He looks in scorn on vales below, 
And upward still his glance will throw, 
Then mounts into far-stretching space. 

High as he thought o'er clouds to soar. 
High as he hoped no resting-place. 

Till reaching heaven's cerulean door. 

All these are happy ; life alone. 

With the deep charms around it thrown. 

Freedom, the earth, the sun, the sky. 

Yield to the reckless feathered throng 
A buoyant bliss, an ecstasy. 

That scarce to nobler tribes belong. 
Nature to them doth kindly grant 

Oblivion of all anxious cares ; 
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With restless hopes they never pant, 

The sunny present only theirs ; 
And did the Almighty not rejoice 

In these fair creatures' humhle bliss, 
He had not giv'n them such sweet voice. 

Nor hearts to thrill, in world like this. 

God of creation I who dost scan, 

With equal eye, each living thing. 
From viewless life-points up to man. 

And o'er them spread love's watchful wing ! 
Whether some leaf in woods may fall. 

Some dire volcano spurn control. 

An insect flit, a planet roll, 
'Tis thine to mark, guide, govern all. 
Oh I let none deem thy care in vain 
Bestowed on creatures, who can gain 
No higher place or life at last. 
Their dust to endless darkness past : 
Is it, then, nought to live their hour. 

To draw delight from earth and air ? 
No upward longings are their dower. 

They joy because the world is fair : 
Each creature hath a deep, pure spring 

Of rapture gushing in its breast, 

A heart to which no thought can bring 

Desponding sorrow, dark unrest. 
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A voice goes up from wood and steep, 
From teeming vale, and peopled deep — 
That voice Creation's myriads raise. 

And the whole world's timed heart appears 
A lyre of miiversal praise, 

Sounding to God through endless years. 
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The concluding portion of the Poem is dedicated to the most 
important of God^s creations in connection with our earth — ^man. 
The wonders displayed in his physical organization. The eye — 
the ear — the mystery of the Inrain — the heart. Loye considered as 
one of the most powerful of the passions, affecting the conduct and 
happiness of man. Episode of the loyers.by the lake of Geneva. 
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Man ! thou art huled Creation's crown, 
And from a lofty height look'st down 

On all the breathing forms of earth ; 
Sounds like a trumpet Heaven's decree — 
This rich-stored world rolls on for thee, 

A being of surpassing worth I 
No lower creature, as some deem. 
The ape, the savage — blindest dream I 
Wert thou at first, ordained to climb. 
Slow step by step, the stairs of time : 
We saw thee glorious, sinless rise. 
Fresh from God's hand, in paradise, 
While she, to rival angels, came. 
With soul as lovely as her frame ; 
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Till crime unlocked the fatal door, 
Through which a train of ills would pour, 
And pale-eyed miseries evermore. — 
Man ! child of darkness yet of light ! 
Most feeble, and yet dower'd with might ; 
Half fiend, half seraph, ever showing 
Some good amidst the evil growing. 
Some promise-bow amidst the storm 
Of passions, that life's sky deform I 
Some bridge across the deep gulf cast 

Of thy sad, dark, primeval curse — 
Thou art, wilt be, while time shall last, 

A marvel to the universe ! 



O yes ! a wildering marvel, man. 
Great close in fair Creation's plan ; 
Despite the shadows that surround him. 
The chain of evil that hath bound him. 
He still stands forth, a peerless thing. 
The head of life, proud Reason's king ; 
His body fettered, born of clay, 
His soul a scintillating ray. 
Struck from eternal Mind away ; 
His being, like yon space, extending. 
Seeming to end, but never ending. — 
We muse on countless mysteries here, 
In wonder and admiring fear. 



1 
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The glories of the ancient deep, 

The beauty of the streams and fountains, 
Growth, whose dark secret genii keep. 

The majesty of cloud- topped mountains ; 
Stars, silver steps to God's high throne, 
Mounted by angel-feet alone ; 
But rarely, in our waking dream, 
We pause to ponder on a theme — 
Ourselves — ^the lords of this fair ball ; 

For, oh I though wonders we may see. 

Ourselves must ever, ever be 
The greatest wonder of them all ! 

The harmonious structure of the frame. 
The palace of the spirit-flame. 
With all its pillars propping life. 

Each mystic gallery and room. 
Where beauty, order, see no strife. 

And hope still wreathes decay with bloom— 
The matchless fabric well may raise 
Devout emotion, deep amaze. — 
Behold this eye, by heaven designed 
The window of indwelling Mind, 
Through which free commune it may hold 

With outer things, that else in vain 
Would all their beauty, wealth, unfold. 

Like pearls deep hid beneath the main. 
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Gontriyance see, no human art 

Might eyer dream of — ^membrane fine, 

Mirror and lens, and nerye's thin line. 
And each performs its wondrous part : 
The eyebrow, lid, that, while they shade 

Giye splendour to the orb below ; 
The painted iris, pupil made 

To shrink, dilate, as beams may glow. 
In this small space, an acorn's size. 
The league-broad landscape pictured lies ; 
But how the nerye can seize the ray. 
The image and its tints conyey 
To mind within its hermit-cell. 
The subtlest science fails to tell. 
More wondrous still, here sun and star. 

Mightier than earth, can find a place ; 
The beam that left yon depths afar, 

Trayelling a thousand years through space, 
Enters this chamber, when the sun 
From which it flashed — ^its mission done—* 
May long haye quenched its golden light, 
Resolyed to dark primordial night. 

Say, what conyeys from mind to mind 
The magic of low-whispered speech ? 

* It was the opinion of Sir William Herschel that stars may haye 

been created before man was placed on our globe, at such a rast 

distance that their light has not yet reached us ; whilo rays shine 

on our eyea from spheres whofie \«ry exi&tAnce^ as luminous bodies, 

majr bare ceased thousands ol yeaxft a^. 
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The scene without, when eyes are blind, 
May through a porch the spirit reach. 
The ringing melodies of mom. 
The blackbird's vespers from the thorn ; 
The fairy harpings of the rill, 

The thunders of the wintry sea, 
And all those notes of varied thrill. 
Bom of Art's mighty minstrelsy ; 
Beauty's sweet voice at twilight lone, 
Breathing out soul in each rich tone, 
Delicious harmonies that bring 
Heaven nearer earth, for still we cling 
To that high dream which tells us song 
Shall charm eternal hours along — 
What organ did a God devise 
To pour on soul this paradise ? 
Its inmost chambers who can tell. 
Surpassing ocean's echoing shell ? 
O stracture lovely, wonder-crowned, 

Making the air a glory Ground ! 

Man the huge pyramid can rear, 

Send fire electric far and near. 

But might with easier effort rise 

On art-made wings, and sweep the skies, 

Or build bright cities 'neath the wave, 

Than mould the ear's mysterious cave. 

The fountain-head of sense, the throne 
Where Intellect doth hold her xeigu, 
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The studio soul hath made her own, 

Now mark the finely-tissued brain. 
Here matter's, spirit's power we leam, 
Here thought's unceasing lightnings bum- 
Thought immaterial, and yet sent 
From dying, fleshly tenement — 
Thought, which from point so small can fly 
O'er spacious earth, ascend the sky, 
Ponder on Nature's hidden laws. 
Trace all things up to one First Cause, 
And oft, to hallowed raptures given, 
Anticipate our life in Heaven. — 
Here miser Memory hugs her store, 
The mental wealth of ages o'er : 
Here racking, busy schemes are born, 

Young Hope her thousand fancies weaves. 
And steeps them all in hues of mom. 

And, though oft cheated, still believes. 
Ambition's mountain- seat is here, 

And Crime in moody darkness dwells. 
And plans his deeds of guile and fear ; 

And Pride against high heaven rebels. 
Oh brain ! upon whose mysteries wait 
Evil and good, and all that's great, 
A mighty world within the brow ! 
An awful, godlike thing art thou. 

Hark to that faint and gentle beating ! 
A child to woe and 307 is bom ; 
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Time fleets, and life is still repeating 

The sign at noon it gave at mom. 
The Night of age now gathers round, 
And still that pulsing thing is found 
Beating the seconds, like a wand 
In some musician^s skillful hand, 
Which seems to govern and preside, 
And urge bright harmony's full tide. 
Impelled by unseen vital fire, 
Millions of strokes shall fail to tire 
The wondrous life-clock in man's breast ; 
His frame may sleep — that must not rest, 
But ceaseless work, with ceaseless sound, 
Idon's wheel, quick-flying round, 
Not doomed more restless, save that here 
All is calm ease, not toil or fear ; 
Such the divine Machinist's skill. 
He whose great hand doth nothing ill. 
Yet know, each stroke the heart will give. 

Comes from his high permissive power ; 
He says — Heart ! beat ! and mortals live. 

Smiling through life's glad reckless hour ; 
He says — Heart I cease ! and darkness falls 

Where all till now was joy and light. 
And the soul leaves her late gay halls, 

To unlamp'd gloom, and voiceless night. — 

L 
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O heart I it is the passions' shrine, 

Whose altar-fires through life are burning ; 
Passions that own a source divine, 
But which, false meteors, oft-times shine, 

Our pilgrim-feet to danger turning. 
Here fester rancour, demon-sent, 
And hate, and railing discontent ; 
While fell revenge, and lust of gold. 
Have made this spot their lawless hold. 
But, happier picture I mark the fair 
And gentler passions brightening there. 
Emotions, with their trembling train, 
Eaise in the breast their pleasing pain. 
When Seraph-Mercy left the skies. 

And Pity came to act her part. 
All grief for crime, for woe all sighs. 

They built their bower within the heart. 
Devotion, too, on bended knee. 
Entranced by thoughts of Deity, 
Though hands are clasped, and brow is glowing. 
And eyes are raised, with tears o'erflowing— 
Devotion, to the listening air. 
Pours from the heart all, all her prayer. 

And such is man in mortal hour, 
So gifted by the Almighty's power, 
That angels marvel ; he alone 
Heeds not his Maker's favours shown 



} 
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In body, doom, and matchless mind. 
Bom to aspire, but grovelling, blind ; 
The passions that might lead above- 
Strong thirst for knowledge, fervid love. 
Oft urge him darkly down the stair 
To folly's gulf, where sin and care 
Spread thy hard, iron couch. Despair I 
All heaven's rich bounties on him showered. 
Most lofty, wise, most nobly dowered. 

Of God-formed creatures here below. 
He works his own afflicting doom, 
Casts round himself ideal gloom ; 

He works his own unrest and woe. 
Yet Mercy hath not left her child 
An orphan in a trackless wild, 
"Wandering without a hope, a guide — 
"Wells frequent bless the desert's side, 
The pole-star, Clonscience, leads him still. 
And, like a beacon on a hill, 
Bums the pure light of heaven's high will. 

Of all the passions, whose quick fire 

In human hearts doth rage and glow, 
Now wasting others on a pyre, 

Down to the ashes of pale woe ; 
Now opening, like warm summer's ray. 

Each close-veiled flow'ret of the mind, 
And beaming o'er us sweeter day, 

ThoB in our common world ^re &i&-^ 
1.2 
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Love, gentle tyrant of our race, 
Doth hold the brightest, foremost place ; 
Love casts the widest spells around, 
The only god by Greeks renowned, 
With never-dying chaplets crowned. 

Pervading love I 'tis softly bright, 
As that rich, rosy, trembling light, 
Which shoots from out the lids of Morn, 

When, with her tresses all uncurled. 
Fast up the Eastern slope she's borne. 

And laughs to laughter all the world. — 
'Tis warm, luxurious, as the noon. 
When flowers heap high the lap of June, 
Winds are too faint to spread their wing, 
And birds, grown slumbrous, cease to sing. — 
'Tis pensive, dreamy as the hour, 
When Day, within his western bower. 
Steps to his waiting couch of gold, 
His pillow, the long clouds uprolled 
In downy glory, and his cup. 

Ere to the world he smiles — good night I 

Brimm'd with the purple wine of light, 
Which his red lip must all drink up. — 
'Tis tender, melancholy, sweet. 
As Evening when the first stars meet — 
Stars, like sad nuns who shrank away, 
Unseen in cells, the long, long day, 
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Now flinging back their beamy hair, 
And smiling at each other there. — 
All these Love likens, as its part 

It plays in this strange world of ours. 
And, from the castle of the heart, 

Will oft defy strong Reason's powers. 

And what is love ? it is a feeling 
Not rapid in its sweet revealing. 
Oft chilled, and ofttimes long repressed 
In the cold chambers of the breast. 
But living still, in hearts most waste — 
A dormant germ, by Nature placed. 
Constrained to bloom, as in yon bough. 
So wintry dark and sapless now. 
The blossom hides, to leap in Spring 
To perfumed life — a gorgeous thing. 

And what is love ? when once awake, 

A passion 'round the heart's core twining, 

Closer and closer, like the snake 

That 'round the tree its coil will make- 
Beautiful fear ! in sunlight shining ! 

But oh I save in its strict embrace. 
Nothing it will that snake resemble, 

So gentle, dear, and full of grace. 

It moves no dread — itself doth tremble : 



} 
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A passion, not as others found, 
To range a yaried, ample round, 
Scattering themselves like brilliant spray, 
Spreading like wide-shot beams of day ; 
It holds a lens in feeling's sun. 
And gathers all its rays on one. 
It cannot live, and bum for two. 

For if it strive in Orient lands 

To part its fires, like severed brands, 
Those fires die out, are all untrue. 
This jealous passion heaven designed 
A tether, that should ever bind 
One heart to heart— one mind to mind ; 
Release it, and like scents the gale 

Wafts on its wing, till lost in air. 
Love's sweets, to many breathed, will fail. 

Weaken' d, absorb'd, till none are there. 

Few, journeying on, from youth to age. 

Worn by life's dusty pilgrimage, 

Have not, at some bright point, some turn. 
Wooed love's wing'd idler to their arms. 
And, captive made by woman's charms. 

Owned the sweet spells that please and bum. 

And yet there are who never felt. 

In love's strong sun, ice-Nature melt ; 

Theirs may be calmness ; passion's gale 

May ne'er have filled life's fluttering sail, 
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But oh, beneath cold freedom's reign. 
The tranquil winter of the brain, 
They miss the warmth love's beams impart, 
The smnmer thraldom of the heart. 
Better have known love's spell, though death 
Has hushed for ever that dear breath, 
That voice, that sigh, which made our joy,- 
For death shall ne'er past dreams destroy ; 
The tuff may hide the much-loved clay. 

As banks of cloud the radiant star, 
Yet quenched is not one trembling ray, 

We feel the spirit beams afar. 
What though we see but cypress wave, 
And lips of moonlight kiss the grave. 
The inner vision still can dwell 
On all we prized and loved so well ; 
Fancy can paint the dear departed, 
And charm us, though half broken-hearted; 
While angel faith can brightly throw. 
Across the clouds of gloom and woe, 
An iris which declares the dark. 

Sad flood of death shall reach no more 
• The loved one, landed from the ark 
On heaven's rejoicing, sunny shore. 

Creation of the fair in form — 

Of beauty pleasing youth's gay hour. 
When thoughts, like tropic skies, are warm, 

And hopes are bursting into Eo^rer — 
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Yes, Beauty was ordained abore, 
The shining base of this sweet love : 
And though the structure owes to mind 
The shape it takes, the links that bind, 
And, wanting soul, will fall away, 
The worthless fabric of a day ; 
Yet must we own a witchery Kes 

On the smooth, white, expressive brow ; 
Philosophy in vain decries 
The power of form, the spell of eyes. 

And all that sways and charms us now. 

But when may beam the gift of grace 
The brightest in sweet woman's face ? 
Is it when Joy, like mom's wild breeze 
Which frolics 'mid dew-sprinkled trees. 
Turning their leaflets into sparkles. 
Doth laugh away each shade that darkles 
On dimpled cheek, and forehead fair. 
Spreading mind's brilliant sunshine there ? — 
Is it when Sorrow draws a cloud 
O'er charms it cannot wholly shroud. 
But tenderer makes, as haze in June 
Gives silvery softness to the moon ? 
When the large drop in deep blue eyes, 

Checked by the lashes' jealous round, 
Gleams like a star in showery skies. 

Glittering against its azure ground. — 
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Is it when Sleep steals on like Death, 

And shakes his poppy-incense o'er 

The marbled limbs that move no more, 
And conquers sense, all, all but breath ? 
When in their lids eyes cease to glow. 
Like winter- violets veiled by snow ; 
But guardian Innocence doth spread 
Her wings above the drooping head. 
Drawing more close the robe's white fold, 
Smoothing her locks' disordered gold ; 
When the bright mind, though dormant lying. 
Betrays it is not dead, nor dying. 

But only in a brief eclipse — 
By that soft play whose flashings break 
From happy visions o'er her cheek, 

' And that sweet smile around the lips. 

No, more attractive woman seems. 

More soul-illumed her beauty beams. 

When light is from no passion caught. 

Her wakeful features fixed in thought ; 

Her brow calm meditation's throne. 

No ruffle on its smoothness shown ; 

Her face upon her hand reclined. 

Her eye the glass of pensive mind : 

When, too, her soul pure dreams will borrow 

From holiest source, and thoughts aspire 
Above the world, its joy, its sorrow. 

Devotion kindling all its fire. 
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Then as warm zeal, and rapture bright. 
Cast on each feature hallowed light, 
While hopefully she looks to heaven, 
She seems such lofty sweetness given. 
We half forget a thing so fair 
Is but a fading mortal there. 

Doth wide Creation's solemn glory 

Baise hearts life's sordid scenes above ? 
Will sight of vales and mountains hoary, 
Crowned with the spells of ancient story. 

Deepen the thralling power of love ? — 
The day had closed, and Leman's wave 

Wooed to its breast the silver spheres, 
And softly back each mountain gave, 

As memory mirrors long-gone years. 
They watched the moon's increasing ray. 

Fair-lacing Night's broad ebon wings; 
Great Nature seemed a harp whose lay 

Eang sweetly from the soul of things : 
The milky glaciers shimmered bright 
In heaven's ethereal, loving light, 
And oft along that inland deep. 
They marked the noiseless shallop sweep ; 
Eock, tower, and village, kissed by beams. 
Looked beautiful as floating dreams : 
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Pines crowned near hills, and, dnsk and green, 
Against blue skies appeared to lean, 
While Alpine ch^ets peeped between. 

Beneath proud Nature's glorious throne, 
The lovers seemed as lost and lone ; 
The grander, mightier, looked the earth. 
The humbler they of mortal birth : 
Nearer they drew, a gentle light 

More dear than all the splendour streaming 
On lake, on shore, and glacier'd height — 

Love's rays upon their own hearts beaming. 
Yet scenes so beauteous calmed, refined. 
And lifted high each musing mind ; 
The world, the joys for which youth sighs, 
"Wealth's golden hoard, ambition's prize. 
Seemed to their hearts but worthless things ; 

They felt like pilgrims of the waste. 
Leaning beside love's crystal springs, 

And only yearned to stoop and taste. 
They conned one prized, one oft-read book — 
The heart's sweet volume, each charmed look 
Fixed steadfast there ; the dome of night 
Sprinkled with worlds of silvery light, 
A glory wafting thought above, 
A temple whose high priest was love. 

When the first man on beauty gazed. 
As Eden's flipJendours 'round him blazed, 
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Saw Eve all blushes at his side, 

Her golden-veiling locks descending, 
Her air of witchery softening pride, 

Sweetness, and soul, and feeling blending, 

Light to her very body lending — 
What Adam felt, his children feel ; 
The tide of love must onward steal. 
Transmitting, through a myriad years. 
Its nameless raptures, hopes, and fears ; 
And every age and clime shall see 
Its Petrarch, and lost Antony ; 
And every hour love's burning sigh 
Shall mount, like incense, up the sky. 
From hearts that change not, warm and true, 
For love must still its life renew, 
Like Afric's charmed, immortal bird,^| 

As generations spring and die. 
Its music through Creation heard. 
Swelling, till Earth's great heart is stirr'd. 

Ringing into eternity. 
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Crbatioh — ^thought still loves to rest 
On man, earth's proud yet passing guest ; 
On man, God's noblest work below, 
For wide Creation nought can show 
To riyal soul—- ethereal flame, 
That grasps in thought all Nature's frame, 
That feels its doom is still to rise. 
Great heir of life beyond the skies. 

Three ages pass before me ; noon 
Is sleeping warm on stream and tree. 

And countless honey-flowers of June 
Draw music from the jocund bee. 

The drowsy birds are faintly singing. 

And gaudy butterflies are winging, 
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Like ivory here, here leaves of gold, 
Where kingcups yellow breasts unfold. 
The brook is heard in that deep hush. 
Through bending reeds to creep and gush ; 
And from the copse the cuckoo's note. 
Himself unseen, doth softly floa^ ; 
While fragrance from the clover's bloom 

Is fainting on the sleepy air ; 
And thymy banks are all perfume, 

And roses, meet to deck the hair 
Of laughing Summer, cover o'er 

The thicket with their virgin blushes ; 
And, spotting red the watered moor, 

The cattle low among the rushes. 

A lady in an arbor sits, 

Watching with many a smile of joy. 
As gaily 'round the garden flits, 

Light of her heart, her gleeful boy : 
Listinct with frolic fly his feet, 
And silvery rings his laughter sweet ; 
With limbs half nude, and shoulders bare, 
A cloud of golden, wanton hair. 
Back shaking from his open brow. 
That beams with rapture's radiance now 
He only wanteth wings to be 

The cupid poets dreamed of yore. 
The embodiment of ecstasy. 

Playing on Cyprus' ftoYjeiy %\iOTft» 
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Like hope pursuing, in the story, 
The shadowy, flying forms of glory, 
He ch^es insects 'round the beds ; 
His eye an eager lustre sheds. 
But, still ungrapsed, they flee away. 
Pleasures in life as light as they. 
Now a young ruin 'mid the bowers. 
Wildly he plucks the sweetest flowers. 
And, like a bacchant from his horn. 
Scatters them 'round in playful scorn : 
Then, rushing to the fountain's brim, 

He plunges deep his rosy arms. 
And strives to catch the fish that swim. 

And dart in all their glittering charms — 
The golden people of that fair. 
And crystal world without a care, 
Happy as he disporting there. 
O childhood I innocent as blest. 
No sense of guilt to rack the breast ; 
Dear time ! sweet Eden-hours ! most bright. 

And full of dreams of rapture born ; 
How sighs the heart amid the night 

Of after years, for childhood's morn ! 

ft- 

Summers fleet by ; what see we now ? 

Gone is the child's angelic charm ; 
The lofty form, the spacious brow. 

The firm-set foot, the stalwart arm, 

M 



} 
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The eye that speaks command and power, 
Proclaim proud Manhood's vigorous hour. 
He sallies forth, and bums to gain 
The race that myriads run in yain. 
Wealth's glittering shrine allures from far, 
And brightly blazes Pleasure's star. 
He sallies forth, confronts the world, 

And plays the desperate game of life ; 
A rebel — ^thrones are downward hurled ; 

A patriot chief — ^he heads the strife. 
With trenchant blade, behold him sweep. 
And warfare's bloody harvest reap ! 
His joy the cannon's opening roar, 

And the sharp rifles's volleying rattle ; 
His iron hand is red with gore ; 
Heaps of the dead he charges o'er. 

The inspiring soul of that dread battle. 

Now gently lead him ; let him rest 
On this oak bench, as down the West 
The warming sun is journeying slow ; 
He cannot hear the fountain's flow, 
But he can see, with feeble eyes. 
The foamy, crystal jets arise. 
And the deep blue of Summer skies. 
The mansion still in beauty towers, 
The garden still is decked with flowers ; 
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The thrush pipes softly in the tree, 
And cattle low on moor and lea — 
All doth unaged, unchanged, appear. 
Since a gay child he sported here ; 
Time only sheds on him its blight, 
His cheek is wrinkled, locks are white ; 
Charmless for him now power and fame, 
His eye hath lost its flash of flame ; 
His tottering form is thin and bent. 
Though creeping slow, his strength is spent ; 
The thunderer in the battle, now 
E'en feebler than a child, must bbw : 
Yet still from flowers that bless his sight, 
He draws a soothing, deep delight : 
He looks entranced along the West, 

Watching the crimson-vestured sun 
Descend, like wearied man, to rest ; 

His day, he feels, is also done ; 
He only asks that, like yon ray 
Which slowly, calmly, fades away. 
He too, where trees of childhood wave. 
May seek resigned the sheltering grave. 

Oh, call it not a dream to think 

The Almighty marshals, in the sky. 
Myriads of spirit-forms, who drink 

From founts of joy which never dry; 
m2 
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Their task to visit oar low sphere, 
And watch^ and guard from threatened ill, 

Each new creation flashing here, 
For is not soul " creation " still ? 

Methinks on heaven's hroad, glittering shore, 

With pearls and opals sprinkled o*er, 

I see the guardian- angels stand, 

Thick as those stars God^s lavish hand 

Sowed like bright seeds — the Milky Way, 

And each as pure, as fair as they. 



In luminous rows, all hushed, serene. 
Those waiting, radiant hosts are seen, 
Their wings half spread, in act to fly. 
And earthward bent each love-soft eye ; 
Till, one by one, as men are bom, 

Archangel Mercy whispers -—go ! 
Then, like a sun-shaft launched at mom. 

The eager spirit darts below. 
Swift wheels he down the empyreal height, 
His progress marked by sparks of light ; 
For every plume in that broad wing 

Is flashing brilliant as a star ; 
He sweeps through many a world-formed ring. 
He hears rejoicing systems sing. 

Each round its sun's bright-flaming car, 
'Cross ether, like a thought, he flies. 
And far away that gulf descries, 
Where the dread, fallen, dark OTi^\\^^. 



( 
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As, faint along the azure calm, 

The voice of woe that knows no balm, 

A sad eternal wailing creeps, 

The Spirit bows his head and weeps. 

But soon he leaves that gulf behind, 

Sighing, " Oh, will they mercy find ?" 

He sails the mighty sea of space, 

Vast tracts swift spirit can but trace ; 

The nebulsB more faint are streaming. 

Our own proud sun more brightly beaming ; 

Earth's path he gains, but waits not long 

To view its glory sweep along. 

For more than beauties of our sphere, 

Man and his woes attract him here : 

Glides through our grosser air his form. 

As you may mark, on nights of storm. 

The moon go shimmering through the clouds. 

Edging with pearls their ragged shrouds, 

Darting soft beams down heaven's blue streets. 

And brightening everything she meets. 

He drops within a lonely isle, 

A solitude of beasts and birds. 
But recks not Nature's joyous smile. 

Or songs, or waters — Nature's words : 
Yearning to join his earthly charge, 
He looks tow'rd ocean's distant marge ; 
He knoweth now the land afar. 
The mou^itain-billows raise no bat \ 
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He spams the shore, with spreading wings, 
And, as the storm its pean sings, 
Darts meteor-like o'er ocean's spray. 
And to the loved one speeds his way. 

Those guardian spirits hover 'round 

The fragile, opening human flower. 
And at the cradle-head are found. 
Making the spot all holy ground. 

And raining good in gentlest shower : 
Through slumber's gates, when eyes are sealed. 
But spirit-worlds are oft revealed. 
They pass into the infant's mind, 
Where sin may yet no harbour find : 
They show it hallowed scenes, that we. 
In crime-dimmed years, may never see ; 
They waft it in a dream of flowers, 
Back through the past to Eden's bowers. 
Or bring before its wondering eyes 
Brief glimpses of those golden skies, 
Its spirit's home ; for who may say. 
The pure and sinless, caught away. 
Shall not re- visit, at such time. 
Its birth-place in yon heavenly clime ? 

The guardian never leaves the man ; 

But now the bitter strife begins. 
Evil is near to cast its ban. 

And Good the victory lately ^sdas. 
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Yet oft, when on the desperate brink 
Of some great crime, ere man may sink, 
The angel prays, and striyes within 
To hold the tempted back from sin ; 
He fails, and tears celestial flow ; 

Yet shall his prayer at times succeed ; 
Then his warm, grateful raptures glow ; 
Turning a soul from death and woe — 

Eternity shall shrine the deed I 
The Ouardian oft, unmarked, unknown, 
Soothes sorrow's pang, and, dangers thrown 
Around our path, will dash aside ; 
Though still we deem, in erring pride, 
Our knowledge and our powers have given 
That shield unto us sent by Heaven. 

When Death's pale spectre lifts his dart 

Above the virtuous, learned, and wise. 
Who to the world might good impart. 

By tarrying longer from the skies ; 
Or steals to the gay stripling's side. 
To send his hopes, his bloom, and pride, 
All unprepared to that dark bed. 
Where, though unceasing tears be shed. 
Nought will reply but soft-eyed flowers, 

Unconscious of the wreck below, 
Fresh looking up, 'mid sun and showers. 

And gay while all beside is woe : 
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Then will the angel breathe his prayer, 
That mthless Death may pause and spare ; 
Alas ! his sighs too oft are yain, 

They cannot tarn the fiend away ; 
Hope the wild-rushing wind to chain, 
Hope to dash back the flooding main, 

Ere fate's resistless mandate stay. 

But when the Guardian sees that Death 

Has laid his cold benumbing fingers, 
On all that once had burning breath. 

And nought of earthly beauty lingers, 
Then comes his task — no task of gloom — 
Ere the still'd clay can reach the tomb. 
He wafts the soul, so long his care, 
With beaming smiles, up fields of air ; 
And when that soul is yirtuous, joy 

Floods all the angel's essence through, 

As sunbeams warm heayen's stainless blue. 
And songs of praise his lips employ. 
Other bright angels rapture find 
In scenes of glory, acts of mind ; 
The Guardian, since our world began, 
Hath felt most bliss in shielding man. 
Then oh ! renounce not this high creed. 
So cheering in our hour of need, 
That heayen's good ministers are near, 
Watching us through life's dark career. 
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And bearing us, death's shadows past, 
To worlds of light and bliss at last. 

progress ! progress ! onward roll I 
Great law which nothing can control, 
View we wide Nature, or man's soul. 
Not ours to sit with fate content, 
On, on, our eager steps are bent ; 
Something we pant for, reached not yet. 
On some far goal our hopes are set ; 
Bliss gained seems worthless, if the while 
Imagined joys beyond us smile. 
So landscapes, flushed with opening day. 
More loyely shine when far away ; 
And glory seems to fold the stars, 
Bright cherubim in golden cars, 
Looking in heaven divinely fair. 
Because we cannot reach them there. 

How burns the spirit, too, to raise 
The veil that hides from human gaze 
The secrets of the eternal scene I 

To pierce the dark where mystery lowers. 
And know, without a cloud between, 

The fate which waits our future hours ! 

On a small wintry isle we stand, 
A mighty ocean on each hand, 
And o'er the abyss we cast our eye, 
LoBgiDg to see some other shore, 
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Bat all is trackless wave and sky, 

All wave and sky, and nothing more. 
The two eternities — ^the past, 

The future without mark or bound ; 
The both unfathomed, awful, yast — 

These are the seas that gird us round. 
Upon this isle, this reef of time, 
Thus looking out on scenes sublime, 
Our waiting lives must fret away ; 
The dreary gone our eyes survey, 
With thoughtful, unavailing tears ; 
The future wakes mind's anxious fears ; 
There, there above the vague, wide deep, 
Our craving fancies love to sweep. 
The scenes to come — undying soul 

Qrasps those, and feels her lofty fate ; 
The narrow isle shall not control 

Her brilliant flight through Death's dark gate : 
But as the eaglet, helpless long. 

Bound to its rock-built nest on high. 
At length takes heart, and, fledged and strong. 

Launches upon the open sky ; 

So, loosed, the soul will outward fly. 
And, spurning her small Island-home, 
Shall cross the stormy, mystic foam. 
And learn, upon heaven's new-found shore. 
The secrets vainly sought before. 

Some spirits feel a dark ddigVit, 
Jfourning the destinies oi mw^, 
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Deeming him wrapt in blackest night, 

And steeped in crime, since crime began : 
They see him but to Satan bow, 
And read no hope upon his brow, 
And o'er his follies shed their tears ; 

They call him bat a foul black spot, 
Which on Creation's white appears ; 
E'en progress, and the toil of years, 

But add to woe — make dark his lot. — 
Oh false, thrice false I though crime may stain 
Man's nature oft, and woe and pain 
Chequer his doom, they err who view ) 

Only the clouds which veil the blue, V 

And ne'er the star that trembles through ; ) 
Who, passing every sweet-lipped flower, 
That breathes out scent in sun and shower. 

See only hemlock in life's fields. 
And dwell upon its baneful power. 

And all the poison which it yields. 

Some sages, too, in triumph show, 
Among the worlds that roll and glow. 
Filling with pomp the vast unknown. 
How small the globe we call our own ; 
And thus, they reason, mortals stand 
Low in Creation's varying scale, 
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That nobler creatures God's great hand 
Hath moulded in the stellar land, 

Where loftier destinies prevail : 
And yet, methinks, though small our earth, 
Not size bestows transcendent worth. 
Or the rich gem would pale beside 
The rock wherein its splendours hide, 
And man, in yon huge mammoth, see 
A higher, lordlier thing than he. 
No, happy 'neath the sun's bright eye, 
Placed in a genial, temperate sky, 
Far from the outer dim abyss, 
Bland seasons fraught with life and bliss. 
Our planet, 'midst the circling spheres, 
Most favoured by its God appears. 
Oh I dream, believe, our own sweet star 

The gem 'mong mightier masses set. 
In beauty, finish, passing far 

All other orbs created yet : 
A world God makes his special care, 

Beaming upon it smiles most bright. 
Giving it purer, richer air, 
A type of the august and fair. 

Basking for ever in His sight.* 

Then if our world the loveliest be 
Of all that crowd immensity, 

• See Note (10). 
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Call not Hope's vision vain or wrong, 
* That he who walks, feels, muses here, 
Stands foremost 'mid the mortal throng, 

No equal in another sphere. (*•) 
Happy may live yon distant race, 
Peopling the worlds adorning space. 
Yet not, perchance, in God's high plan, 
Endowed with wondrous mind, like man ; 
Nor, though immortal, may they be 
So near the angel-ranks as we. 
Could man with loftier image rise, 
Thus likening Him who made the skies ? 
And though that image sin hath clouded, 
And half its pristine splendour shrouded, 
Enough remains in mind and frame. 

In mighty thoughts that still aspire. 
To show the source whence mortals came, 
The glorious essence of soul's flame, 

With all its living lines of fire : 
Thus do the burning, quivering gleams, 

That edge with gold the horison's brim, 
Though far removed the vast sun beams, 

Declare their glory flows from him. 

A blighting thought oft sadly steals 
On musing hearts no power can shun ; 

And when most blest the spirit feels. 
That cloud still floats before the sun ; 
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It is the thought that all we know. 
Fair, proud, or beautiful below, 

Must fade with time, and pass away ; 
The giant tree, the fragile flower. 
Can but grace earth their destined hour ; 
We boast no mailed, yictorious Power 

To battle with this grim Decay. 
It is the thought that all we prize. 
All men love most beneath the skies — 
The parent knit by hallowing years, 
The bride amidst her happy tears. 
The child who shakes his locks of gold, 
As he, at least, could ne'er grow old — 
That these in turn must quail before 

The undying tyrant of the tomb ; 
Their smiles make glad old homes no more, 
The music of their voice be o'er. 

And each bright eye be closed in gloom. 
It is the thought that fate, too, weaves 
For us the rosemary's mournful leaves ; 
And though our hearts beat stoutly now. 
And soul sits cheerly on each brow. 
The life-fraught sun upon us shining. 
Love, friendship, 'round our heart-strings twining. 
The inevitable hour draws nigh. 
We cannot charm, we cannot fly. 

Awake t cast off this morbid dream ! 
TbingB are not all they daxVAy ^^«ai. 
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Flee, Error ! to your gulf of night I 

Hope ! Truth ! pour down your heayenly light. 

Why mourn we, talk we thus of death ? 

As if to fade — to yield our breath. 

Were something dire — ^to cease to be. 

Passing from earth and joyous day. 
Like a small bubble on the sea, 

Sparkling and melting swift Away. 
Death, a dread name^ is only change, 
Through which all life, not mind, must range ; 
No matter Qod hath once created 

Can e'er sink back to nothingness ; {^) 
A world, a grain, alike are fated 

To braye destruction, and possess 

Strong elements that ne'er grow less. 
The flower fades down, returns to clay. 
Its seed wins life from that decay ; 
The body moulders in the graye. 
Or fi^eds the monster 'neath the waye. 
Or floats in yapour through the air. 
But nought is lost, forgotten there. 
He who made worlds shall re-adjust 
Each particle of scattered dust. 
In earth, deep sea — ^whereyer hid 

The still existent matter lies ; 
As easy this, as greatly bid 

That dust at first from nothing rise. 

There is no death — we wrongly b«j, 
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When monming o'er our Brother's clay — 
Poor spirit I rest — repose in peace ! 
That soul's aspirings never cease : 
Death is unknown to subtile mind ; 
When fleshly fetters cease to bind, 
Another step Soul bath but traced 

On its unceasing, forward march ; 
Another stone is only placed 

In bright perfection's rounding arch. 
Dust sinks to be re-formed, but soul, 
Bumingly active, seeks its goal. 
No time extinct, and slumbering never. 

Partaking nothing of the sod. 
Essential fire that bums for ever. 

It came from, must return to God. 

When Ealeigh on the scaffold stood, 

With form erect, and calm of mood. 

And saw the axe, whose welcome blow 

Would bring release from wrongs and woe. 

Though others wept, with sorrow dumb, 
Thinking he soon would pass to death. 
Still, dreamless, when had ceased his breath. 

He felt to soul no death would come. 

There stood he musing, hoping, praying. 

Heaven's azure dome with smiles surveying ; 
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And when should sink that living flame. 

And darkness wrap his mortal frame, 

Though pitying crowds might hear no voice, 

Would he not still — think, pray, rejoice ? 

To Nature be all eye, all ear, 

Soar amid wonders, void of fear, 

See skies around, and God more near ? 

What, too, is death by that calm bed. 
Where feebly droops a youthful head ? 
There meekly-still a maiden lies, 
Dying as slowly daylight dies. 
The sun goes down the placid west, 

As he hath done a myriad years ; 
No sorrow seems on Nature's breast, 
The earth is tranquil, hushed, and blest. 

And though a rainbow now appears, 

The sky is weeping happy tears. 
Open the casement, once again 
That odours from her native glen. 
Brought by the soft-mouthed, loving gale, 
May cheer her senses, ere they fail. 
Put back those locks of chesnut hair, 
Which shade a brow as pure and fair 
As pearl which ne'er hath left the deep, 
As thoughts in angel-breasts that sleep — 
Put back those tresses, that once more 

Her slowly-fading eyes of blue 
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May wander Nature's glories o'er, 

That oft had raptured childhood's view. 

There is a living freshness 'round, 

In flowers, and fields, and trees, and fountains, 
In waving woods, on breezy mountains, 

E'en to the ether's soft profound, 

Which says death claims no portion there, 

Its curse those bright things do not bear, 

Renewed, renewing, joyous still. 

And if they change, by God's high will, 

His power their beauties shall remould. 

While yon deep sky can ne'er grow old. 

Radiance must ever from it flow. 

And life and youth prevail below. 

The Father sits beside his child, 
His grief is bursting strong and wild. 
And as her eyes beam holy calm, 
His heart's sharp wound refuses balm. 
He cannot bend to fate's decree. 
He cannot good in evil see. 
But looks, to rebel sorrow given, 
Like some proud oak defying heaven ; 
WhifCf ^he, a violet meek and young, 
Midst sheltering moss hath sweetly sprung, 
Religion, lov^e, like sun and shower. 
Nursing and opening virtue's flower. 
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And thus she smiles with thoughts that glow, 

And soar like eagles from below ; 

Her face shines saint-like, and her prayer 

Seems to make holy e'en the air. 

While something hushes all around, 

As if death made it sacred ground ; 

As if already angels, stooping 

From their high sphere, their white wings drooping, 

Silent as moonbeams and as fair, 

Stood waiting to receive her there. 

She marks the sun's red glory sink. 

And faint and fainter on the brink 

Of that flushed sea the last beams shine. 

Till paling to a purple line : 

And where the light ? it hath not died, 

But follows the grand orb of day. 
Warming the world's far sloping side, 

And making there Creation gay. — 
She clasps her hands ; her dimming eyes 
Look slowly over earth and skies ; 
And shall those scenes endure and smile 
From age to age, and mind the while. 
Endowed by God, forget its powers ? 
What but a bridge connects these hours 
With the eternal coming years ? ^ 

Why shrink to cross to yon blest spheres ? 
n2 
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'* I shall not perish ! " low she sighed ; 
*< Death to no earthly thing allied, 

And powerless o'er ethereal soul : 
Mine eyes, dear friends, will darkly close, 
And all may seem long, blank repose, 

But I shall spurn frail death's control. 
Here is the victory o'er the tomb, 
That all things fade, again to bloom." 

Her hand within her father's placed. 

Slowly poor mortal charms depart; 
Still in her eye love's light is traced, 

Flashed upward from the fluttering heart. 
She sinks — one effort more^-caressing, 

Around his neck her arms she flings. 
Kisses him wildly, looks a blessing. 

And, dying, yet more closely clings. 
Oh, stronger can affection glow, 
Whate'er its source, in hearts below ? 
Or burn in angel-souls above, 
More purely, than a daughter's love ? 

The form is there, the pale, white brow, 

The cheek that hath no roses now. 

The lip that smiles not, and the breast 

In marble-cold, unbreathing rest : 

The flower hath dropped its leaves of bloom, 

The star is quenched by clouds of gloom, 
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The bow hath faded from on high — 
And thus do mortals seem to die. 
No, 'tis illusion — that loved frame 

Is but the seed ye cast to earth ; 
As sure as burns yon solar flame, 

'Twill spring ere long to second birth : 
As sure as arch the eternal skies, 
Where all things move, and nothing dies. 
That soul hath passed to paradise I 



Creation ! thus thy glowing page, 

God-written, have we dared to scan, 
Have viewed thee in that wondrous stage, 

Ere rose from dust the mystery, man ; 
Have seen thee, spite of wasting years, j 
And human crimes, and misery's tears, 
Undimmed, unbowed, rejoicing yet. 
Fresh, brilliant youth upon thee set. 
Love's never-fading coronet. — 
We've shown in Nature dwells no ill, 

Man only fallen, reft of light. 
Our world, as on her birth- day, still 

Bloomingly fair, and gaily bright. 
We've drawn our moral from the mountain. 

Our lesson from the humble flower. 
Have bent enamoured o'er the fountain, 

And read heaven's might in ocean's power. 



} 
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We've seen the seal of loveliness 
On Nature in her lowliest dress, 
Good from apparent evil flow, 
And Providence its care bestow 
On vast worlds travelling boundless sky, 
And worlds eluding e'en the eye — 
The nations that delighted dwell 
In water-drop and flow'ret's bell ; 
While love, beneficence, appear 
In each bright act of Godhead here, 
Adorning every land and clime, 
Raining down blessings through all time. 
Despite ingratitude and crime. 

Great Heaven, declare ! is scene like this, 

A wide Creation, but designed 
For short-lived mortals' passing bliss. 

And nothing to unbodied mind ? 
Shall spirits only, when in clay. 
The world, yon stars, with joy survey. 
And when launched forth upon the vast. 

Feel no more interest, no more care. 
For all that charmed in moments past — 

God's works the wondrous, grand, and fair ? 
Away such dream ! 'tis Heaven's high will 
Spirit shall glow with pleasure still. 
At all the beauties here that lie, 
At all which rolls along the sky, 
Atfdl which fills the avre-atmck «^^. 
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Oh, yes I the soul, though proud its birth, 

And fields celestial e'en be trod. 
Shall yet view raptured scenes of earth. 

And all the matchless works of God. 
Think not their spells will then be o'er. 
For soul will love, admire them more. 
Creator I shall we not again 

Behold with awe the mighty deep ? 
With joy each well-remembered glen ? 

The sun with crimson bathe the steep, 

The river glide, the fountain leap ? 
While in those depths unreached, unbounded, 
By mortal eye-line never sounded, 
Wonders may flash upon the sight. 
And beauties in yon globes of light. 
From orb to orb the spirit flying, 
And gathering bliss that knows no dying. 

The universe is God's, his care, 

And power, and love, have made it fair ; 

And shall it ever sink and fade ? (^) 
What God hath loved he will sustain. 
No atom hath he formed in vain. 

Worlds fields for future glory made. 
Change may shake Nature's mighty frame. 
And Earth be purified by flame. 
But progress is Heaven's law, and bright, 
Like morning flashed from darkest night, 
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Material things again will beam, 
Nor grand Creation prove a dream. 
Love, beauty, harmony, shall guide 
The choiring orbs, the Godhead's pride ; 
What now we may nor see nor gain, 
Perfection in those worlds will reign ; 
There, ruin, change, no longer known. 
Eternity will fix its throne. 
Angels, with raptured hearts, shall view 
Those Edens poised amidst the blue, 
And oft, while crossing outer space. 
Make their bright hills a resting-place ; 
And still our earth, though small, most fair 
Of all that glide in music there, 
No storms, no winter, no decay, 
Will sing along her joyous way. 
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(>). Page 11. 

Creation — worlds with all their dress 
Of regal pomp and lovelinesSj 
And firmaments with wonders rife. 

The Nbbular Hypothesis op Creation. — The belief of distinct 
and independent creations, as regards the members of our Solar 
System, is opposed to the theory which maintains that the planets 
and sun had one common origin from nebul(»us matter. The latter 
is termed the Nebalar Hypothesis of Creation. This famous theory, 
first propounded by the elder Herschel, and afterwards elaborated 
by Laplace, has still numerous advocates. So plausible does it 
appear to be, and at the same time so important to those who study 
the astronomical laws of the universe ; important also to the geologist 
seeking to trace the primary formation of oar planet, that we 
cannot but advert to it here. 

The leading points of this theory may be stated in a few words. 
The entire space in which the Solar System now moves, is supposed 
to have been originally occupied by attenuated vaporous matter, 
which, when the Eternal Spirit, at some remote but distinct period, 
impressed upon it, for the first time, His mysterious and coercing 
laws, began to rotate from west to east, as all the planets do at the 
present hour. Heat was now produced by rapid motion, and, in 
obedience to gravitation, this thin fluid gradually contracted, and 
such contraction causing the velocity of rotation to increase, whereby 
the outer portion acquired a tendency to fly from the centre, it 
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threw off concentric rings. These rings broke into detached 
portions, which through attraction coalesced, and formed globes, 
while the latter, in their tarn, by a similar process, threw off 
satellites. 

This state of things proceeded, until the last planet, Mercmy, 
was formed, when, the central ma£s having condensed to such a 
degree, that no more nebulous matter could, in all probability, be 
thrown off, it constituted the sun, and which retained its position 
in the midst of its offspring, the planets: the latter gradually 
cooled, and, true to the laws of attraction, performed revolutions 
around the solar body. 

Such, briefly stated, is the Nebular Hypothesis of Creation, and, 
though we may repudiate it, maintaining each planet to be a 
distinct creation of the Almighty, yet we must confess that its 
supporters are not without many strong arguments founded on 
physical facts. It will be sufficient, however, to name a few of the 
peculiarities distinguishing the Solar System, and which seem to 
countenance the ingenious theory we have been describing. 

All the planets move in their orbits around the sun from west to 
east, and nearly in the same plane, as would be the case had they 
been thrown off from a mass on which a similar revolution had 
been impressed. The sun rotates on his own axis in 25 days 
7ff hours, and, like the planets, from west to east, such a motion 
seeming to indicate that the bodies had one common origin, while 
absolutely the rings, thrown off by Saturn, have not yet broken 
up. Some of the nebulous matter of extreme tenuity still surrounds 
the sun, extending even to the orbit of Yenus, and may be seen 
by us at certain seasons of the year; It is termed the Zodiacal 
Light. The comets are supposed to be uncondensed portions of 
this vaporous fluid, which did not originally obey the attraction of 
the central mass, in the same manner as the planets, but, apart from 
the rings,, fell afterwards into eccentric orbits of their own, and 
continue to perform their revolutions around the sun in very elon- 
gated ellipses. 

Against the above theory, we wish in this place to urge two 
objections only. We are not aware that they have been ever used 
by astronomers to combat the Nebular Hypothesis ; but whether 
they be fatal or otherwise to the doctrine, the reader must draw his 
own conclusions. 

Had the planets and sun a common origin, by the laws of grayi- 
tation their bodies would possess an exact relative density. . More 
thMi this ; Jupiter has been thrown off longer than the earth, and 
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has bad coiisequetitly a more protracted period in which to condense, 
yet we find his mass, as regards specific gravity, four times as light 
as the earth ; while Mercury, the last formed planet, is as heavy as 
the metal of lead. The matter of the sun himself is nearly as light, 
l3ie- volumes being equal, as water. The specific gravity of the 
different bodies in our System, their volumes being weighed against 
water, is as follows : — 

Water. 8im. Meretuy. VenuB. Eartb. Man. Jnpiter. ' Saturn. 

1 i| 17^ 5X 6i 3% 1^ half the weight of 

water; 
Uranus and Neptune being about the weight of water. 

Now, were the matter of all the planets of the same constitution, 
as that matter would be, if the Nebular Hypothesis were correct, 
then all, subject to similar laws, would condense in a proportionate 
ratio. Also we should expect to find the specific gravity greatest 
in the large bodies, and least in the small ; the contrary is unde- 
niably the fact, proving that the matter of one globe is essentially 
different in its constitution from the matter of another, and there- 
fore must have had an independent and separate origin ; in other 
words, each planet was a distinct creation. 

Again ; the advocates of the Nebular Hypothesis state that the 
planets, being of the same material as the sun, were once incandes- 
cent and self-luminous. What do we now descry in the heavens ? 
eight opaque bodies attended by their opaque satellites, and the 
mighty central orb blazing with such an intensity that the rays 
not only illuminate outer Neptune, but must reach the region of 
the fixed stars. It is argued that the planets, being comparatively 
small bodies, have cooled down and lost their luminosity. But 
Jupiter cannot be termed small, being one thousand three hundred 
times the magnitude of our earth. Admit, however, this to have 
occurred ; the same expanse of ether which, during countless ages, 
has exercised its cooling influence on the planets, must have exer- 
cised a similar influence on the vast surface of the sun. We know 
now that the sun has a proper motion of his own, and in proceeding 
towards the constellation Hercules, in his journey around a Central 
Sun, he is ever passing through the frigid regions of space, so that, 
whatever his size, if he were composed of the same material as the 
planets, some indications of lessening brightness would, after the 
lapse of myriads of ages, be perceptible. One thing is certain, if 
the Nebular theory be correct, the hour must arrive when the sun 
will become an opaque body like his planets, and the System be 
involved in darkness for ever. Now our innate convictions of the 
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perfection of the Almighty's works, forbid us entertaining the latter 
notion. The sun owes its luminosity, not to heat alone, for that 
would afford but a dull light, and be subject also to a constant 
decrease ; but, according to Sir William Herschel and other distin- 
guished astronomers, solar light emanates from a phosphorescent and 
^ectrical covering ; this outer covering, enduring and undimmed 
for ever, electricity being indestructible, is peculiar to the sun, and 
oould at DO time have surrounded the planets ; it at once declares 
him unique, totally unlike in material the opaque planets, and 
consequently that he must have had a dbtinct and independent 
origin. 

These two facts, as regards varying density and solar luminosity, 
are all we would here adduce, and they seem to us fatal to that 
theory which gives to every globe in our System a like origin from 
luminous gaseous matter. Many singular circumstances, it is true, 
go to support the Nebular Hypothesis of creation, but we think the 
facts named above offer difficulties that cannot easily be surmounted, 
and ought to satisfy us that the sun, as well as every planet, was a 
distinct, separate, and independent creation of God. 

(«) Page 15. 

Self-luminous each mighty halL 

Self-luminous — that is, as the bodies which we call suns appear 
to be, and poetry may be allowed to use the language which ex- 
presses the apparent We venture, however, to adopt the opinion 
embraced by some astronomers, from the Imown nature of light, 
that suns in themselves are opaque ; in other words, that they are 
the propagators, but not the origin of light. Hence, when Moses, 
before he makes allusion to the sun, declares that light was created, 
though both had their existence in the depths of an unf athomed 
past, his statement, which seems to give light the priority in point 
of time, strikingly harmonises widi what appears to be scientific 
truth. Light is no other than that impalpable ether which extends 
through all space, and in which the suns and planets, so to speak, 
are embedded. Suns, by the undulatory theory of light, are pre- 
sumed to be surrounded by an electric apparatus, which, through 
some process totally unknown to us, has the power of agitating the 
luminif erous ether, and this, until so excited, does not develop the 
phenomenon of light Dormant light, or ether, is probably the 
most subtle of all substances in nature ; hence the rapidity of the 
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agitated waves through space, and the incapacity of the medium 
for offering resistance to progressing bodies — for if a resistance be 
made, it is in no case perceptible, except in the instance of two or 
three comets. 

(3) Page 16. 

Would cross not in a thousand years. 

Some of the double and triple suns, though they seem to the 
unassisted eye to form but one mass, are nevertheless, if the periods 
of their revolutions inform us correctly, situated from each other as 
far as our sun is from a Centauri, Were this not the case, the 
planets by which, analog)' tells us, they are attended, would inter- 
fere with each other. If, however, our sun and his planets be 
advancing in space around a distant centre— a fact which the elder 
Herschel first suspected, and recent observations have confirmed" 
its companion star must be situated at a distance much exceeding 
that which divides any other of the binary stars whose motions 
have been calculated, as we have traversed, since observations have 
been made, though proceeding at the annual rate of more than 133 
millions of miles, but a very small portion of our vast orbit. Judg- 
ing from the position of stars, as seen by the most ancient astrono- 
mers, we cannot have performed one revolution since the creation 
of man. Our fellow-sun, it has been suggested by some modem 
astronomers, is a star in the constellation Hercules ; but Professor 
Madler, proceeding a step further, declares that Alcyone, one of the 
Pleiades, occupies the centre of gravity of our entire astral system, 
and around it all the suns, with ourselves, composing the Milky 
Way, are performing revolutions. 

C^^) Page 16. 

One of that mass of star s^ which throw 
A milky blaze across the sky. 
That our sun forms one of the vast family of stars stretching in 
a belt irregularly over the heavens, and known by the name of the 
Milky Way, cannot be doubted. We are probably on the confines 
of the belt, and so situated as to look into the stratum of stars 
edgewise, and hence the clustering appearance Which they present. 
Other stars of the group are scattered around us at more equal 
distances. The numerous nebulce flecking outer space, we have 
every reason to presume, arc similar stellar systems, equal perhaps 
in extent to our Milky Way, but divided from it by spaces that pass 
human comprehension. 
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(»> Page 16. 

Our sun flashed forth at God's command. 

The notion once entertained that the creation of the sun and stars 
formed the work of the fourth demiurgic day, arose from an entire 
misconception of the passage in Genesis. The true meaning, 
modern divines contend, does not contravene the fact, that the sun 
and other luminaries were created far back in eternity ; and thoagh 
we may discard entirely the Nebular Hypothesis, yet it is reason- 
able to presume that the great central luminary, which controls and 
sustains the planetar}' bodies, was first, by the Almighty fiat, called 
into existence. Such would be the natural order of things, that 
the ruling body should precede the ruled — the huge sun, tiien the 
smaller masses of the planets, and lastly their satellites ; for the 
Creator, though His onmipotence might require no such process, 
seems ever to have proceeded according to the laws of harmony and 
order. The true interpretation of the passage in Genesis undei^bly 
is that God, on the fourth day, or epoch, as referred to hereafter, 
<lid not create, but only appoint the heavenly luminaries '* for signs, 
and for seasons, days, and years." 

(•). Page 16. 

But smallest fragment struck from thee. 

The stupendous magnitude of the sun never more impresses itself 
upon our minds, and astounds our conceptions, than when we con- 
sider how small a mass the planetary bodies in the aggregate pre- 
itent, in comparison with his mighty bulk. The sun's diameter 
l)eing 880,000 miles, he is five hundred times larger than all the 
globes in our system together. And yet our sun, astronomers have 
reason to believe, is very inferior in size to many others composing 
the zone of the Miky Way, and stars situated nearer to us. ^ 
Centauri^ the nearest fixed star, has more than double the lustre of 
our sun, while Sirius, four times as distant as a Centcatri, is calcu- 
lated to be even sixty times as brilliant as our 1uminar}\ If their 
magnitude be proportionate to their splendour, such bodies the finite 
mind will shrink from contemplating. 

0). Page 18. 
Thvsy cool as earth, may smile thv globe, 
And draped in verdure's emerald robe. 
la THE Sun Inhabited? — The great law of nature prevailing on 
this earth, that no extent of matter shall be without vegetable and 
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animal life, obtains, it can hardly be doubted, in the celestial 
spheres. If, then, the planets be inhabited, how strong a reason 
have we to conclude that the gigantic sun is not only no desolate 
and silent waste, but is the seat of animal life, and spiritual intelli- 
gence. However great may be the mystery attaching to our lumi- 
nary, and the manner in which it exerts its tremendous force on the 
surroimding ether, so as to propel without ceasing waves of light 
192,000 miles in a second of time, still most astronomers are now 
prepared to maintain that the body of the sun is opaque and solid, 
and by no means in a state of incandescence. This truth, or con- 
clusion, has chiefly been arrived at by a survey of the solar spots ; and 
Sir William Herschel has satisfactorily proved that these spots, 
varying from twenty to fifty thousand miles in circumference, are not 
scoris floating on the sun's surface, but openings in its atmosphere, 
through which the real non-luminous surface can be perceived. 
That celebrated philosopher and other modern astronomers have 
shown that the light and heat which fill our system are produced 
by incandescent gases and electrical clouds which, except where 
the openings occur, entirely envelop the solar nucleus ; that the 
action is all outward, and, being electrical, can be unceasingly kept 
up, while no exhaustion of matter takes place. Beneath the mag- 
netic clouds, spreads a second stratum of a denser character, and 
which serves to protect and shade the solid body of the sun, per- 
mitting at the same time sufficient light to descend ; and it is argued 
that the heat there is inconsiderable ; not greater, probably, than 
between the tropics in our own planet. If these views be correct, 
the surface of the sun may well admit of seas, rivers, and vegetable 
life ; and the stupendous orb consequently, in addition to the im- 
portant functions which it exercises in our system, may be the seat 
of intelligence— of a race of beings inferior or superior to our own. 
The modern discovery, by means of the solar spectrum, that the 
atmosphere of the sun contains, in a state of burning vapour, iron, 
zinc, nickel, potassium, and other metals well known in our world, 
does not disprove, but rather, we think, confirms Herschel's theory 
of electric action. These metals may be maintained in a vapourous 
condition by continuous streams of electricity, and, for anything 
we know to the contrary, may be intimately connected with the 
great solar machinery, and assist in intensifying heat and light. 

It has been objected that the inhabitants of the sun would have 
no seasons, and that they would be unable to perceive the outer 
universe on account of the thick canopy of clouds : it is true, the}' 
might be deprived of the first-named pleasing alternations in natuic, 
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80 delightful in our own planet ; but looking up through the changeful 
openings in their clouds, and through the internal shadows, they 
would be able very frequently to behold the firmament of stars, 
and thus know, like ourselves, that their world is not the only one 
demanding the care of the supreme Ruler. 

(•). Page 23. 

Time drives his steeds^ the ages slow. 
Trees spring^ and palm-niarged rivers flow, 

Remarkable simplicity, and sublimity never, perhaps, equalled, 
characterise the Mosaic history of the creation. At one time the 
announcement made by geologists, and supported by proofs not to 
be resisted, that the earth must have been created countless ages 
before man appeared on its surface, was thought to clash with the 
divine record; but unprejudiced investigation, and philological 
study, have shown that in this, as well as other cosmical facts 
stated, Moses has asserted nothing but what harmonises with the 
deductions of science, while science, in her revelations, only serves 
to throw additional light on the truth of his narrative. " In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth."— When that 
beginning was, is not specified ; science demands that it should be 
thrown a long time back, in order to account for the slow and 
stupendous changes which our planet has undergone — changes 
which could not have been effected within the limited period of six 
thousand years : such being the time elapsed, certain chronologists 
have reckoned, from very unsatisfactory data, since man's existence. 
The scholar, however, is now compelled greatly to extend this 
period, as will be shown ; but that the Mosaic record fully admits 
of an indefinite interval of perhaps thousands of ages between the 
creation of matter and the appearance of man, is the opinion of 
such biblical critics as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Harris, Bishop Gleig, 
Sharon Turner, and of many other judicious reasoners and divines. 

(»). Page 25. 

These planet-worlds hath God arrayed 
In beauty first, and perfect made. 

We have already shown that Biblical critics agree in the inter- 
pretation of the first chapter of Genesis, that the period, when 
matter was called into existence by the Almighty fiat, is not 
determined ; and that the work of the six demiurgic days (if we 
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regard tliem as n&tural days, though we are inclined to consider 
them as epochs), was a remodelliog of our world from materials 
already existing; while the stars, previously created, were then 
appointed for ^^ signs and for seasons." In supposing, therefore, the 
inner planets of our system, though inferior in size to our earth, to 
have been the first perfected, we do no violence to the Mosaic 
cosmogony. Even if the nebular hypothesis be adopted, and it be 
true that the planets were indeed thrown off from the sun in con- 
secutive rings, the outer planets being then of necessity the oldest, 
it by no means follows that the globes nearest the solar body were 
not, through more active physical agencies, the earliest fitted for 
the reception of human beings. 



(>o). Paqb26. 

A work where chief Heaven*8 love will shine. 

Though we are not prepared to admit with the astute reasoner, 
and ingenious philosopher, the author of A Plurality of Worlds, 
that our earth, up to this period, is probably the only inhabited 
sphere ; nor, at the same time, inclined with the elegant and learned 
author of More Worlds than One, Sir David Brewster, to place 
rational creatures on every mass of matter in the universe ; yet we 
do advocate the doctrine that the earth, from its peculiar position 
in the system, being neither subjected to intense action of the rays 
by too dose a neighbourhood to the central luminary, nor doomed to 
wander in *' dim and cold " on the inhospitable outskirts, is a globe 
peculiarly befriended by its Maker. Magnitude has little to do 
with the question of superiority. As a small fragment of gold is 
of more intrinsic value than a block of granite ; and as man is an 
animal superior to the elephant ; so may we be permitted to regard 
our earth in relation to Saturn or Jupiter. It can be argued, 
though not proved to a demonstration, that our planet is the most 
beautiful, the most favoured, and perhaps the most important, in 
the Solar System. The assumption may be false, yet is there 
nothing to show in the nature of things that it is so; while a 
strong probability exists, gathered from the argument of our 
position, and from the ostensible beauties around us, that our 
Maker has been pleased to select us as the creatures of his peculiar 
love and care, and to bless and adorn our habitation beyond the 
dwelling-places assigned to other intelligences. 
O 
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(»»)• Page 26. 



He, the Ufe-^ivery Lord of power, 
Will fashion, from wild chaos^ tomb, 
A world of beauty, joy^ and bloom. 

It being admitted that a great period elapsed between the creation 
of matter and the birth of man, the requirements of geology are 
satisfactorily met. However long that period may have been, it 
-was during its onward march that those violent disruptions, as well 
as slow changes, took place, which are read as in a book on the 
burface of our planet. Then rocks were formed, the coal-measures 
irom luxuriant vegetation produced, and the bones of those gigantic 
animals deposited, the exhumation of which now excites our wonder 
and awe. Earth was thus preparing for the last and loftiest animal 
destined to appear. The different deposits, including all the stra- 
ti tied rooks, before man existed, average, were each deposit super- 
imposed on the other, nearly eight miles in thickness ; the upper 
alluvium, in which only his remains are found, is limited to about 
one hundred feet. We would here allude to a theory which aeems 
to be gaining ground — indeed, it is now very widely embraced by 
men who seek to harmonise geological truths with the Mosaic 
record. It is this. — As in Scripture the term " day '* is frequently 
used to denote extended lapses of time, so the six demiurgic days of 
Moses are believed to be, not natural ones of twenty-four hours, 
but days which comprehended very lengthened periods, each being 
appropriated to a certain portion of the Creator's work. 

Thus, the gradual progress of creation has been divided into six 
distinct Epochs. The first day, or Epoch, passed when the light of 
the finished sun began to be genially diffused, and while our globe 
was cooling down from torrid heat, and chaos giving place to the 
first consolidated igneous rocks. — Second Epoch: the disruption, 
after it had attained to a great thickness, of the granite, or 
foundation-stone of the world, by internal forces ; the creation of 
water by the union of the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, and 
which soon covered the entire globe — the creation of air by the 
union of oxygen and nitrogen — the first marine vegetation, with 
zoophytes, moUusks, and crustaceans. — Third Epoch: the first land 
was upheaved above the waters, and vertebrate fish, terrestrial 
plants, and animals of the Batrachian tribe appeared.— -FourfA 
Epoch: the sun adding its heat to the modified primitive heat 
retained hy the earth, dense vapours arose from the seas, so as 
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sufficiently to cool the land; plants, nurtured by light and heat, 
were now produced in immense abundance, grovring to gigantic 
size; and this was the famous Carboniferous era, when all our 
coal-measures were deposited. — Fifth Epoch: Saurian reptiles, 
gigantic land animals, and birds appeared, few or none of which 
have representatives in the present day.- Sixth Epoch: the intense 
heat moderated all over the globe; animals were formed that stiU 
exist, and smaller descriptions of beautiful flowers began to adorn 
the earth. Nature now had accommodated itself to the con- 
stitution of the human species, and man was created. 

Such is the hypothesis of extended periods, the term *' Epoch " 
being substituted for *^ day," as translated in Genesis. It is still a 
matter of opinion whether these geological Epochs were ushered in 
by some great convulsions or sudden changes in Nature, or whether 
they all glided slowly and imperceptibly into each other. As 
regards the duration of each epoch, the geologist does not pretend 
to offer an opinion ; the longest may have been that designated tlie 
Second Epoch (the Silurian Period), when about twenty-five 
thousand feet of rock were deposited : the shortest undeniably is 
the Seventh Epoch — the time included between the creation of man 
and the present hour, this period forming the great Sabbath of 
God. The Sabbath, as at first instituted, occurring on the seventh 
natural day, it must be regarded as being appointed in acknowledg- 
ment of the most important Epoch, and is beautifully typical of the 
Almighty's rest from the work of creation that had been carried on 
through a mighty past. The Christian's alteration of the seventh 
day to the first day of the week, will not affect the original design. 



(i«). Page 32. 

Theuj too^ the varied host behold 

Of herb and plants and tree and flower » 

Plants and trees of course existed during the successive epochs of 
the earth's history, and that to a surprising extent We would 
only intimate that now, for the first time, beauty characterised 
vegetable life ; graceful trees and fragrant flowers appeared ; for 
such creations, we may presume, would have been useless to the 
previous occupants of our globe, as it is only man who is endowed 
with a perception of the beautiful, and can derive pleasure from 
form and colour. 

02 
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(i»). Page 43. 
-where Tigris laves 



Drear deserts noWy and empire^ graves. 
Famed Eden bloomed. 

The aite of the Garden of Eden, though numberless conjectures 
have been made hj Oriental travellers and scholars, is by no means 
satisfactorily determined. Moses has been minutdy particular in 
his description, and therefore we must presume that the locality was 
well marked and defined in his time. If Paradise were situated 
near the sources of the four rivers named, then Calmet and Reland 
may be right in their supposition that it was in the picturesque part 
of Armenia, within sight of Mount Ararat, where the Tokmah-sn 
would answer to the Rson, the Araxes (still called by the Persians 
<* Jihon") to the Gihon, the Tigris (the Hiddekel) and Euphrates 
flowing south. But general opinion points rather to the spot where 
the Tigris and Euphrates now unite their streams, near the modem 
Koma. There Cush would be identified with the modem Khuristan, 
which also included the ancient Susiana, famous for its beautiful 
lilies ; while Havilah would extend to the borders of Arabia, which 
in that part was known to produce gold. If the traveller can bring 
himself to believe that this locality, though all it3 ancient physicid 
features be now changed, was indeed the paradise of Adam, how 
will his heart glow — how will he thrill at every step which he takes 
across the modem desert ! 

(I*). Page 52. 

Birth-dag of intellectual life. 

How LONG HAS Man BEEN CREATED? — The answcf some forty 
years ago would have been, six thousand years. Modem philo- 
sophy, however, is compelled considerably to lengthen the human 
period, and we see no reason why divines should object to such an 
extension, if facts prove the old chronology incorrect. Whether 
man has been created six or sixty thousand years, no part of Scrip- 
ture gives intimation ; it remains then with the geologist, the his- 
torian, and the antiquary, as far as lies in their power, to determine 
this point. Arguments for the great antiquity of man have been 
supplied from among other data, by the recent discovery of the 
extraordinary lacustrine habitations in Switzerland; also by the 
exhumation of flint implements and weapons from deep deposits, 
which could not bave &cc\iiiiu\a;Ud over them in a less period, by 
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calculation, than thirty thousand 3'ears ; we think, however, that 
the above go less to establish man's high antiquity, than a conside- 
ration of the great variety of human races now found in the world. 
The discrepancy existing between the Negro, the Tartar, and the 
European, cannot be accounted for by any influence of climate or 
habit of living, operating within the comparatively limited period 
of six thousand years. In confirmation of this, we have only to 
observe that the figures of Negroes traced on the Egyptian tombs, 
four thousand years since, exhibit precisely the facial angles, and 
the peculiar thick lips and flat noses, distinguishing that African 
family at the present hour. If, then, four thousand years ago, the 
Kegro was so far removed, as regards beauty of feature, from the 
original Caucasian stock, shall we suppose that a period rather less 
than one thousand years, (so computed by Usher and others, from 
the above date back to the Deluge,) did effect such an alteration, 
reducing him from the beautiful, majestic being who had inhabited 
the plains of Shinar, to the degraded semblance of humanity, as 
displayed on the Egyptian monuments ? Such a view of the sub- 
ject imperatively calls on the chronologist greatly to lengthen the 
human period. 

Then, without having recourse, as some ethnologists have done, 
to *' different centres of creation," in order to account for the 
varieties of the human race, rather let us embrace the idea of a 
great cycle of ages having elapsed prior to the erection of the 
Egyptian tombs. During this time some of the wandering offsets of 
the Noachian family, lapsing into barbarism, may, by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, through the influence of passions, of climate and 
occupation, have changed materially from the original type. Men 
are essentially gregarious, and families have been instinctively held 
together, forming at first tribes, then nations. A slight deviation 
from the primitive cast of countenance will be perpetuated, and, 
under certain conditions, increased, till the features and complexion, 
changing little by little, through an incalculably long period, become 
permanently fixed, distinguishing such and such people from another, 
and constituting it a nation. 

The Negro of the present day differs so strikingly in physiognomy 
from the classically-featured Greek, that we might almost believe 
them inhabitants of different planets. Yet, it is submitted, that 
the change or retrogression on the part of the African is attributable 
to the influence of physical necessities, occupation, and a scorching 
climate, slowly operating through a series of uncounted ages. In 
^ruth, let us extend the human period to fiftv thousand ^earq, 
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rather than suggest, in order to meet the difficulty, several distinct 
centres of creation. The supporters of the last-named theory say 
that Ciod created, perhaps simultaneously, in different parts of the 
world, human beings suited to the respective climates, the idea that 
all the varieties of mankind should spring from one man and 
woman being an illusion. But the doctrine of " the unity of the 
human race" is one not to be abandoned without strong and 
sufficient reason, and we believe such a doctrine to be in perfect 
harmony with every scientific truth, and with every ethnological 
discovery yet made. We would offer no remark here on the theory 
of Mr. Darwin, with regard to the descent of man from the Ape 
f amilj', the Ape, as it is argued, being nearest in physical organisa- 
tion to ourselves. We would make only a simple protest against a 
doctrine which, even as propounded by himself, is involved in a 
maze of difficulties and contradictions. 

0«). Page 60. 

Had Eden language f Yes^ ^twas given 
Untaught^ with feeling* s fir e^ by Heaven. 

Two opinions chiefly prevail with regard to the origin of language : 
one belief is, that man was merely gifted by his Creator with the 
faculty of producing sounds essential to the formation of language, 
80 that he laboured long and slowly with his fellow man in 
establishing sounds which should be the representatives of ideas. 
Thus a very considerable period must have elapsed before facility 
of speech was acquired. Tlie other hypothesis is that the Deity, 
simultaneous!}' with life, endowed our first parents with the gift of 
perfect language; consequently they possessed at once the means 
of communicating their thoughts to each other, and of expressing 
tlieir affections. If this had not been the case, it seems to us, their 
happiness would have been incomplete. What language they spoke, 
or whether it is perpetuated in any dialect now known on earth, it 
would be impossible to determine. We may only hazard a con- 
jecture that it was the Chaldee, as spoken afterwards by the 
dwellers on the plains of Shinar. 

(16). Page 69. 

A comet the great secret telis. 

Some astronomers have doubted whether the lumioiferous ether, 
extending through space, has the power of retarding the motion of 
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the light matter of comets, since, as far as human calculations go, 
it exercises no effect on solid globes. But Encke*s comet, by the 
gradual contraction of its orbit, and its consequent approach to the 
sun, seems to indicate that a resisting medium does indeed exist, 
whereby this body must eventually be precipitated on the solar 
mass, unless the sun, as it has been inferred from certain observed 
phenomena, possesses, under the laws of magnetism, a repulsive as 
well as an attractive power, exercising the former only at a short 
distance from its surface. If this wise provision has been made by 
the Creator, then no material body can possibly, under any circum- 
stances, be precipitated on the sun, since the repelling power, coming 
into action, will, as we observe in the case of comets hurrying from 
the vicinity of the sun, drive the lately attracted body off again into 
space. 

0''), Page 71. 

Nature is colourless ; she owes 

All, all to the divided beam. 
It is with difficulty that unscientific persons can be brought to 
believe that no one thing in the many-hued world around them 
possesses in itself the slightest colour ; that every beautiful tint they 
behold, whether on the face of Nature or enriching objects of art, 
has its origin in light. The immortal Newton first revealed this 
great secret to our misconceiving forefathers, and by the simple 
prism separated the beam into its elementary or primitive colours. 
Each white beam is composed of seven — some maintain of only 
three — primitive hues — red, yellow, and blue— and from these pro- 
ceeds all the wonderful diversity of colour which charms our vision. 
Certain substances, by chemical action, absorb or reflect the re- 
spective colours of which the ray is compounded, but on what prin- 
ciple they do this, is at present to science an incomprehensible 
mystery. 

(18). Page 78. 

And join our darker world to Heaven. 

Mount Ararat, the holy and famous mountain in Armenia, rises 
from the midst of an extensive and fruitful plain. Entirely detached 
from other mountains, and ascending in two conical peaks far above 
the line of eternal snow, being 17,260 feet above the sea-level, or 
about 1,500 feet higher than Mount Blanc, it presents a most sin- 
gular and majestic appearance. Ararat is seen at a great distance, 
and serves as a landmark for navigators on the Caspian Sea. No 
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one, it is believed, has ever jet succeeded in ascending the highest 
points, though the enterprising Toumefort and other traveHers have 
made the attempt The country around is full of traditionary 
stories respecting Noah*s ark and the flood. It is a common belief 
that the ark still rests on the summit, the wood having been con- 
verted into stone ; and in a church at Nova Schamachia, near the 
river Aras, is shown a cross, said to have been made many years 
ago from one of the planks. The Persians call Ararat '^ Kop-i-Nuh," 
or the mountain of Noah. 



("). Page 93. 

And whelm in ruin all things here. 

The question has long been anxiously asked whether, if a comet 
during its passage to the vicinity of the sun should come in contact 
with our earth, any great evil would result from the collision. An 
answer is not easily returned. Certain it is that the trains of some 
comets have reached our earth, and the brilliant comet which 
passed near us a few years since (Donative comet), there is strong 
reason to believe, left a part of that gaseous appendage on the 
surface of our atmosphere, retained there by the power of the 
earth's attraction. This subtle nebulous matter being now mixed 
with the rarer portion of our air, the efifects may be not only 
innoxious, but even salutary. Very different, however, might the 
result be, were a comet's nucleus to come in contact with our 
planet ; to say the least, the effects of such an immense mass of 
vapour, gradually condensing around us, might be most disastrous. 
13 ut the laws of order and harmony established by God through 
his universe, may assure us that no such terrible event will be per- 
mitted to happen. 

(»o). Page 95. 

Volcanoes stretching round tht world. 
Are safety -vents for Jlames below. 

It is a singularly narrow and ill-judging philosophy which 
assumes that, among other dreaded phenomena, volcanoes would 
have been unknown if sin had not entered the world, or which 
ascribes them to the a^ncy of the |Ivil Spirit, who i^ confftantlv 
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endeavouring to afflict the hnman race. What shall we say, then, 
in reference to volcanoes which existed before man was created, or 
many of those now raging in the Andes and islands of the . far 
Pacific, where no human beings are found? Yolcanoes, in the 
economy of the world, must serve some grand and beneficial pur- 
pose, or they would not be dbtributed so largely over the earth's 
surface. While they appear to be vents for combustible matters 
generated beneath or within the earth's crust, they may, by pouring 
forth an abundance of gases, contribute to the general salubrity of 
the atmosphere, and supply the waste occasioned by absorption. 
Among the numerous conjectures as to the cause of volcanic action, 
is that hypothesis which considers the interior of our planet one 
molten mass, not yet cooled down since the creation, lava being the 
melted rock forced upwards through fissures by internal pressure. 
There are many and strong arguments in support of this theory. 
All observations and experiments yet made seem to prove that the 
heat of the earth increases as we descend from the surface— about 
one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty feet. Thus, by calculation, 
due allowance being made for the immense superincumbent pressure, 
the material of the globe must be in a molten state at about two 
hundred miles below the sea level. Another theory of volcanic 
action has been advanced by Sir Humphry Davy, simple, while 
scientific and learned. He discovered the metallic bases of certain 
earths, and their great affinity for oxygen. Water, and these 
earths, and other metals, he maintains, entirely give rise to, and 
produce all volcanic phenomena. It is rather remarkable that 
nearly every volcano is situated in the vicinity of the sea ; water, 
then, admitted through apertures to such metallic bodies, is imme- 
diately decomposed, intense heat and violent combustion being 
produced, and gases evolved. The metallic earths and rocks, 
melted together, form subterranean lakes of lava, at probably no 
very considerable depth. These lakes, having connection, the one 
with the other, extend around the globe, and the power which 
raises the lava and produces earthquakes is confined steam, one of 
the most energetic agents in Nature. There is little doubt that if 
steam could not find vent through the safety-valves which volcanoes 
offer, it would accumulate to such a degree in the terrestrial 
caverns, that it would shatter continents, or even rend the globe 
asunder. Let us not, therefore, whatever theory we accept re- 
specting volcanoes, regard them as evils, for in spite of the partial 
injury which they may cause, their office is one of general good, 
{ind thev are essential to the very preservation of our world. 
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("). Page 95. 

In countless fragments Wound the sun. 

It has been thought that a mighty world once revolved in the 
wide space between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Olbers first 
suggested that, by some powerful internal convulsion, it had been 
burst asunder ; but his conjecture must be received with caution, as 
it would imply a kind of failure on the part of the Creator in his 
work. A surprising number of fragments have from time to time 
been discovered by different individual:*, beginning with Piazzi, and 
ending with our distinguished countryman, Mr. Hind. These 
miniature worlds, which have been termed asteroids, are about 250 
' millions of miles from the sun, and some of them have been projected 
a considerable distance from the orbit which may have been described 
by the parent planet ; but all perform revolutions regularly around 
the sun, varying firom three to five years. Probably the diameter 
of the largest does not exceed 500 miles; Herschel names that of 
Ceres as being 163 miles, though Schroeter calls it much more. A 
dense atmosphere surrounds some of these small planets, so that 
here a field may exist for the display of Divine beneficence ; at least 
vegetable and animal life may abound, proving that even the 
fragments of a disrupted world, if such we conceive t^em to be, 
upheld and beautified by the Creator's power, shall not move around 
our central luminary in vain. 

(a«). Page 123. 

Give it to earth — warm sun and shower^ 
And thou shalt see life's mighty power. 

Ojie of Nature's astounding Mysteries. — We solicit the 
reader's attention to what follows. — Independently of the profound 
mystery attached to the growth of plants, it has never been satis- 
factorily explained, that we are aware of, how from the same mould, 
and nourished by the same atmosphere, countless species and varieties 
of fiowers and fruits are produced, each developing some substance 
or substances which chemical analysis shall vainly endeavour to 
find, either in that mould or in that atmosphere. Thus, for instance, 
allowance being made for the very small quantity of matter con- 
tained in the seed or plant- germ, whence, we ask, may some of the 
constituents of the sun-flower, the strawberry, the luscious melon, 
and the deadly nightshade, be derived, since all will spring from 
the same earth — an earth apparently devoid of the chief constituents 
themselves 
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This is one of the most astounding and incomprehensible 
mysteries in Nature, for we all admit that " from nothing, nothing 
can be made." Delicious saccharine matter and poison could not 
be elaborated where nothing of the kind existed before. We are 
forbidden to refer the unaccountable circumstance to the efficacy of 
a constant miracle, for the Creator now, all things proclaim, works 
no longer by miracle, but by natural law. 

The gardener proudly sees his plants grow, and his master eats 
the fruit, both being in utter ignorance how Nature has brought 
them into existence, and, for the most part, perhaps, both equally 
indifferent to the stupendous marvel. 

We would endeavour to throw some faint light on this difficult 
question, but we offer our hypothesis with diffidence, and with some 
hesitation. That all the complex and multitudinous effects in 
Nature, at work around us, may be traced to a very small number 
of causes, most scientific men are ready to admit. The great 
intelligent Mind has been pleased, from a few primitive forces, and 
a few elementary substances, to produce the wonderful universe we 
behold. Thus thousands of diversified hues are to be traced to* 
three foundation.colours, red, yellow, and blue; and all the endless 
motions of bodies, organic and inorganic, may be referred to two 
principles or powers, gravitation and electricity. 

From analogy, then, we venture to assume that instead of there 
being in Nature, as imagined, upwards of sixty simple uncom. 
pounded substances, to decompose which chemical art strives in vain, 
the number at most may be five or six; and out of these the 
Almighty has created the solid globe we tread, and all which it 
contains. These simple, uncompounded substances may be as 
follows : — The base of the primitive granite rock— oxygen — nitrogen 
— hydrogen— carbon, and electricity; the last being the active 
principle in Nature, and permeating every other body. All forms 
and all known substances may be but two or more of these elements 
combined in different proportions. We will instance only the 
admixture, in varying proportions, of the three gases, and the 
results produced : 1 of hydrogen by weight and 8 of oxygen do. 
form water ; the same gases being mixed in certain other propor- 
tions, the compound may be exploded like gunpowder. About 21 
parts of oxygen and 79 parts of nitrogen in volume, constitute the air 
we breathe ; but 75 parts of the former gas and 25 parts of the latter 
produce one of our most corrosive acids, commonly called aquafortis. 

Thus we perceive that substances, apparently the most opposed 
to each other, are only the admixtures, in different proportions, of 
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the tame simple elements; and these proportions bein^ varied cui 
infinitum, thousands, ay, millions of diversified compound substances 
will be the result. This great principle being applied to the 
vegetable world, it follows that all the countless varieties of trees, 
fruits, and flowers, found in our world, may, like the diversity of 
colours, be referable solely to the varied proportions, in combination, 
of two or three elementary substances, electric action causing the 
plant's expansion and growth. 

Our hypothesis presumes that the Almighty, at the beginning, 
created the innumerable kinds of trees and plants essentially distinct, 
and He impressed upon each a law which, as steadfast as the laws 
which govern the mighty worlds themselves, should never fail or 
change through all succeeding ages. Each seed or plant was given 
the power to extract and combine so much oxygen, hydrogen, or 
carbon, and no more ; and this or that admixture will go to form 
a peculiar description of plants. Hence a thousand different admix- 
tures of the three simple elements will produce a thousand distinct 
kinds of flowers and plants. 

Now, under this wonderful law, we shall no longer be surprised 
at beholding a bank of common mould, in which we can discover, 
perhaps, but three known simple substances, nourish and support, 
year after year, countless kinds of flowers and fruits, the component 
parts of which are entirely distinct, as regards the one and the 
other. The strawberry-plant has the power of extracting so much 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, as shall produce its sweet fruit ; the 
melon different proportions for^its fruit ; while the henbane extracts 
from precisely the same simple substances such proportions as shall 
constitute it a deadly poison to man. At the same time, it must 
be remembered, that the numerous supposed simple substances, 
which the chemist finds in the above plants, are but modifications 
of the three above-named elements. 

Here then, we believe, the entire secret and mystery lie, in 
respect to the distinctive varieties of the innumerable vegetable 
tribes, and which secret has perplexed botanists through all ages. 
We may or may not have made a discovery of a great fact in 
Nature ; we only record our impressions, and throw out suggestions, 
leaving it to men more deeply versed in science than ourselves to 
clear away difficulties, and enlarge upon the interesting subject 
We would only remark, in condusion, that the wisdom of the 
Creator is most wonderfully displayed, and His economy of means is 
most striking, in whatever way we regard His mode of operation 
in the vegetable worldt Whep w^ reflect t^at three simple subr 
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Stances, differently combined, shall, if our theory be correct, give 
rise to more than one hundred thousand distinct kinds of trees and 
plants, destined to preserve their peculiar constitution, and to 
beautify the world, through all time, we are lost in amazement, and 
filled with an humble admiration of that Power whose works are 
so beautifnlly simple, while so stupendous. 

(«»). Page 136. 

E*en yon chalk hill that lifts its head. 
Was animate in ocearCs bed. 

Every one who travels in England must be astonished at the 
great accumulation of chalk which in so many districts meets 
his view ; and as he dashes in the railway carriage through the 
tunnelled mountain of chalk, and as his eye rests for weary miles 
on the same white substance, here lifted skyward, and there in bold 
promontories breasting the sea, he finds a difficulty in believing 
that this vast stratum of the secondary formation owes its existence 
to the deposited bones of marine animals, and to the remains of 
microscopic beings, so minute that when alive, multitudes of them 
might have swum together through the eye of a needle. Then 
when he reflects that this pure carbonate of lime lies in some places 
800 feet thick, one thought forces itself on his mind, and he sighs 
to himself in awe — " For this deposit to have been formed, what 
cycle of ages would have sufficed ? How old, how old must be our 
globe?'* 

(«*). PAOB136. 

Would equal mortals now on earth. 

One cubic inch of the Bilin slate has been found by Ehrenberg 
to contain the remains of many thousand millions of the infusorial 
animals named GaliontUa distans ; and whole strata, and extensive 
hills in Bohemia, are composed entirely of these microscopic beings. 

(«s) Paqb136. 

Survey yon water drop. 

The telescope reveals to us the infinite in what is large and 
distant ; the microscope the infinite in what is small and near ; and 
each display of the marvellous creations of God may well excite 
our wonder and raise our profound emotion. A drop of water 
taken from a standing pool teems with thousands of inhabitants 
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organised beings, countless numbers of which would not together 
equal in size a mite. The common observer asks of what utility is 
this endless profusion of life? and can such diminutive beings 
really enjoy existence ? The phUosopher answers : Infinite Wisdom 
has produced nothing without its utility ; and Divine benevolence 
has no doubt bestowed even on animalcules and infusoria the 
power of enjoyment, though what the nature of that enjoyment 
may be, we may remain in ignorance. 

("). Page 179. 
No equal in another sphere. 

Dr. Whewell in his striking and elaborate work, "A Plurality 
of Worlds," has in the opinion of most philosophers, without 
question, pushed his theory too far. He not only maintains the 
great superiority of our world, in a physical point of view, over all 
others in the solar system, but he will permit no rational and im- 
mortal beings to occupy any globe beside our own. Such a doctrine 
will seem in the nineteenth century illiberal, narrow, and strangely 
oppo^ to scientific analogy ; yet much of his reasoning will strike 
the reader as being based on sound logic, while many of his 
arguments will appear singularly forcible ; and, had his assertions 
been less startling— less sweeping — probably he would have made a 
greater number of converts. 

We would not deprive the planets of inhabitants, nor the millions 
of suns of their unseen planetary systems, yet we think strong 
argument may be drawn from Scripture, reason, and Nature, in 
support of the opinion that on our earth has been placed an order 
of beings superior at least to any tenanting the other globes in our 
own system — beings who have been regarded with especial favour 
by their Maker. Magnitude, we have endeavoured to show, is by 
no means a proof either of importance or worth. In this relation 
we would instance Jupiter. His immense orb is 1,300 times larger 
than the earth, but the density of the latter is about four times 
that of the former. Jupiter has four moons ; we possess but one, 
precisely because, being situated so much nearer to the central 
luminary, one is as much as we require. To say nothing of genial 
warmth, and a just proportion of light, imparted to our planet by 
its favourable distance from the sun, our seasons are undeniably 
more marked, and consequently more beautiful, than those of 
Jupiter, for his axis being nearly perpendicular to his orbit, bis 
long year can offer hardly any change, its constant characteriatics 
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i>eing humidity and cold. What, then, does his superior magnitude 
avail him ? We can esteem it, indeed, of little advantage ; and 
reasoning on the assumption that moral things are to a great extent 
influenced by physical, we may well embrace the notion, without 
violence to scientific truth, that the inhabitants of Jupiter, even if 
their stature, like their globe, be colossal, stand in an inferior 
condition, as regards bodily comfort, development of intellect, and 
the means of happiness, when compared with the beings whom God 
has fashioned *' after his own image," and placed on our more 
fortunate sphere. 

(«'). Page 181. 

No atom God hath once created 
Can e^er sink hack to nothingness. 

It is a grand truth in nature, that no substance, however it may 
undergo decomposition and change, can be destroyed. The principles 
remain the same, entering only into other combinations, and assum- 
ing new forms. Hence, if a body be burned, as cremation was 
performed by the Greeks and Romans, a portion of what constituted 
the human frame goes off in vapour, which sinks again, to be 
absorbed by plants, or to combine with the soil. The watery 
particles are held awhile in the atmosphere, but they at last are 
precipitated. The salts and lime immediately return to the earth ; 
and thus, sooner or later, the parent soil receives the individual as 
entirely as if he had been interred in the way practised by us. 
Matter, then, in the natural order of things, is indestructible. The 
Creator, by his fiat, could of course annihilate what he originally 
produced ; but we are told God does nothing in vain ; and to create 
only again to speak into nothing, would, as far as our finite minds 
dare pronounce, be operating in vain. From these considerations, a 
consoling doctrine arises with regard to the indestructibility and 
consequent immortality of the human frame, which may be re- 
united at last to the spirit which had forsaken it, and thus identity 
be established, and recognition rendered possible between one 
glorified being and another. 

(««). Page 189. 

And shall it ever sink and Jade f 

Some striking thoughts on the probability that the visible 
universe, though it may suffer further change in its physical con- 
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dition, and andergo purification hy fire, is designed hy the Creator 
to last eternally, will be found in Dr. Chalmer*s Discourses, the 
concluding part of Sir David Brewster's More Worlds than One, and 
a very interesting section in Professor Hitchcock's BeUgion of 
Otology, 
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destined to survive the present hour, cxemplilied in the story 
of Cecile. — Third Edition. Steel Frontispiece — Angels 
watching the Pleiades where the Central Sun is fituated. — 

¥cap. 8vo. Citoth, gilt edges *^ ^ 

PLEASURE, A Poem. — The vanou* ft<i\vc<it* <:,q.t\ssA!W^ 
whence, in youth and age, and diffeieiil <iOiQ!^\V\syc* o\ Xv^a^'^^ 
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derive enjojinent, with sketches and short tales illustrative of 
exalted and debasing pleasures. — Third Edition. Steel 
Frontispiece— The Genius of Painting — Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt edges 2 

SIBYL OF CORNWALL. A Poetical Tale; and THR 
HEART'S GREAT RULERS: the latter being a series of 
pictures of the passions, containing — 'The Miser* — 
* Pleasure's Devotee' — * The Dying Painter' — * Jealousy' — 
' Love unto Death/ &c.— In one volume. Second Kdition. 
Steel Frontispiece — Sibyl. — Fen p. 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges ... 

LONDON IN LIGHT AND DARKNESS.— Poems descrip- 
tive of Modern London in its many aspects of crime and 
virtue, of squalor aad splendour; with all the Author's 
miscellaneous poems, now collected. Enlarged Edition. 
Steel Portrait of the Author, engraved by Adlard from a 
Photograph. — Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges 
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NOT IHCLUDED IK THE ABOVE SEBIES. 

Being printed in a larger form, with numerous Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition, now ready, pp. 440. Crown Svo. Cloth, price Ss. Cd. ; gilt 
edges, 4s. 

RUINS OF MANY LANDS, 
A descriptive Poem, with copious Historical Notes. 
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••FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROSa.'' 

" In his selection of * Famous Women and Heroes,' the Author ranges 

over the world's history The book is full of interest for 

its scholarly research, its refined and eloquent diction, and the noble- 
ness and fervour of its feeling." — New Monthly Magazine, September, 
1871. 

" He causes to pass before the mind's eye those who, by their character 
and great deeds, have illustrated the world's progress from remotest 
ages. He is at once a poet and a philosopher. In his portraiture of 
famous women, enthusiasm breaks forth, and he is filled with a fervour 
worthy of the fascinating subject. We would instance Lucretia, Dante's 
Beatrice, Laura, Tasso's Leotvoxa, axv^ \.^^y ^«aa ^T^l^ ^ \&s^V^ 

ivroD^htand touching piclutea ^\t.^V\^\^'i\\*^^v.'Cv^^^ 

high rark among the poets oi t\i^ a^.r-Neu. Q.uaneT\>j B.:««« 
Notice of First Edition. 



MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL 8 POETICAL WORKS. 

''THE POETRY OF CREATION." 

" A theme as sublime and stupendous as tbose themes T^hich once 
occupied the genius of a Milton, and a Dante. The *Poetrj' of 
Creation' treats of angelic intelligences, of the mechanism of the 
heavens, of the solar system, of our earth, of man, of woman, of 
human body and soul. Such are the subjects, such Mr. Micheirs 
powers of celebrating, in poetry of great beauty, the wonders, the 
glory, the loveliness of Creation." — Sun (Review of First Edition). 

" * The Poetry of Creation ' will add another wreath to those he has 
already won. Its merits are of a high order." — New Monthly 
Magazine. 

"The author begins with a consideration of the vast orbs in 
space— he then goes on to describe the creation of our own and other 

worlds. Descriptions follow full of power and beauty This is 

a really able work." — Literary World, 

"THE IMMORTALS; OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE:'* 

" We think the present work not only sustains, but enhances, the 
reputation of the author. * The Immortals ' contains fine passages, 
beautiful imagery, and grand conceptions.— Not its least remarkable 
feature is the idea that one of the Pleiad-group of stars (the great 
Central Sun) points out the heaven prepared by the Almighty for the 
dwelling; of the blest." — Civil Service Gazette, April 9, 1870. 

** This is in many respects a remarkable work, and one well calcu- 
lated to add to Mr. Michell's already well-established reputation as 

one of our best living poets Starting with a belief that the 

bright star Alcyond in the Pleiad group is the great central wonld, 
around which our Solar system, and all the suns and systems com- 
posing the ^lilky Way, revolve, the author finds in or near Alcyon^ 
*• the paradise of angels and of souls." Whatever these theories may 

be, there is no doubt of their exceeding beauty In this poem 

there is great wealth of language, much beauty of imagery, and exten- 
sive scientific knowledge."— ZoncZon Scotsman, April 2, 1870. 

" PLEASURE.'* 

" Mr. Michell's * Pleasure * will, we think, establish his reputation as 
a thoughtful, elegant writer, and set the seal of critical approval on 

his works Pleasure, its sources, ite varieties, its effect on mind 

and body — Pleasure as derived from literature, music, and painting, 
with the indulgence of the human passions, distinguishing the elevat- 
ing from the debasing, is an extensive subject, and it is treated by Mr. 
Michell in a large and comprehensive spirit. lie is earnest, eloquent, 
beautiful— sometimes sublime ; and a love for whatever is grand and 
good speaks in every page." — Civil Service GazeKe. 

"The subject of this poem is * PUaaxite,'' — ^v^V^'Oasx tsv^nXwo, "^^ 
fancy, or taking up its pure dweUing-pXacfe m \Xvft\ife«tV— X^^to^ ^\s£s.^ 
uoods and Sowers, or wandering -witb tVi^ c\o>x^a «\cra^ \Xv^^^'^^« 
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ronniii;; a connection with the stare. .... There are vivid passages 
nf woodland and mere which recall the 'Lady of the Lake,* and there 
are pictnrcs which might have been written by Goldsmith.*' — 
Athentieum, 

*• We may point to 'Pleasure,* as a work, which, for genuine beauty 
nnd healthy moral tone, will take a place in our permanent literature.*** 
—John BuU. 

•SIBYI. OF CORNWAZ.Lr* and •'THE HEART'S GREAT 

RULERS." 

Owe Volume. 

** In * Sibyl of Cornwall * we have an exciting story well and 
powerfully told, while the sketches of scenery in Cornwall are exqui- 
hiiQ."'— Civil Service Gazette, 

"Mr. Michell has an eye which can discover the beautiful even in 
strange lurking-places, a taste which has been cultivated, and a soul 
winch is susceptible of deep as well as light impressions.** — Illustrated 
Londtm News. 

'* A very thrilling atx)Ty.'*— Illustrated Review, 

''LOIVDON IN LIGHT AXn> DARKNESS." 

"London is a storehouse of wonders. Mr. Michell has noticed 

many of the phases of London life, and many of its scenes 

He has been impressed with its lights and shadows, its aspects by dav 
nud ni<;ht, and it<{ extraordinary contrasts of life. The present 
volume has likewise poems designed for recitation, and many on 
Cornish scenery ... . it is the reflex of a thoughtful and impression- 
able mind." — Public Opinion. 

** Mr. Michell's style recalls Byron, Rogers, and Mrs. Hemans. It 
:«« not impo^ksible to blend these modes, for Mr Michell has done so, 
and admirers of this school will find much to enjoy in his volumes.** 
— Illustrated Review. 

''RUINS OF IfANY XaANDS." 
Illustrated Edition. 

** A genial spirit pervades every page of this beautiful work. Mr. 
Michell brings to his task great antiquarian and historical knowledge, 
relined taste, and a thoiough appreciation of the sublime and beautiful 
in Nature and Art. In pointing out the wonders of past ages, he opens 
to us new and delightful fields for contemplation and study.*' — Sunday 
'Jime^. Keview of First Edition. 

** * Ruins of Many Lands * has a double value: it instructs while it 

pleases, and elevates while it informs This edition is largely 

illustratei with steel engravings.** — Western Morning News, 3rd 
March, 1875. 

**One of the most interesting and exquisite volumes of modem 
days."— Era, Review of First E^vioxi. ^ ^^ 
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